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ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS FOR TROUBLED 

YOUTH 



MONDAY, OCTOBER 7, 19P5 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a,m,, in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Orrin Hatch 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hatch and Grassley. 

Staff present: Dr. Howard A. Matthews. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR HATCH 
The Chairman. We will call this hearing to order. 
I would like to welcome our witnesses who are with us today, es- 
pecially our friends from Utah. We are very grateful to have both 
of you here, and of course, Mr. Regnery and Mr, Shorthouse as 
well. 

Each year in our country, enough young boys and girls drop out 
of school to create a city the size of San Francisco. 

While we know that quite a number of dropouts or early school 
leavers sometimes return to the regular school prograni or achieve 
a diploma through the General Education Development Test, there 
is no hard data on why they would leave before graduation or how 
ro'^ny eventually complete a high school education. 

While there is little incontrovertible evidence on the subject of 
violence or unruly behavior in the schools, it is common knowledge 
that it is not always an inner city problem. It appears to be of in- 
creasing concern in all types of school settings. 

The last nationwide analysis of the problem of violence or unruly 
behavior in the schools was done in 1978, by the National Institute 
of Education. This report found that each month, 282,000 students 
are attacked, and 112,000 are robbed by force, weapons and threats. 

Each month 6,000 teachers are robbed; 1,000 are assaulted seri- 
ously enough to require medical attention; and 125,000 are threat- 
ened with physical harm. 

Each month, 2,400 school fires are set, and 13,000 thefts of school 
property occur. Each month, 24,000 cases of vandalism occur, and 
42,000 cases of property damage occur, resulting in an annual ex- 
penditure of more than $200 million nationwide for school building 
repair and replacements, security personnel, and hardware, insur- 
ance premiums and other costs 
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Although this report was written in 1978, and no nationwide 
survey has been made since, there have been random surveys in 
some school systems, and the evidence from these studies suggests 
that things have become worse, not better. 

Consider the following, as reported in Education Daily in Febru- 
ary of this year: ITie New York City School System spends millions 
of dollars each year to employ a 2,000-person security force to pro- 
tect students, staff, and property. 

Detroit teachers no longer schedule after-school or evening 
parent-teacher conferences because of assaults on teachers. Since 
120 students were shot in Detroit schools last year, school security 
officers are conducting surprise spot-checks with metal detectors to 
keep the schools clean of guns and knives. ^x)me urban school sys- 
tems actually offer ''combat pay" as an incentive for teachers to 
work in ''high risk" schools. 

Although disruptive and delinquent students often create serious 
problems and are a threat to other students and to their teachers 
in the regular school setting, they do have a right to an adequate 
education, regardless of some of the societal difficulties that exist. 

To provide this, alternative school schemes have been developed 
both in the private community and in some of the public schools. 

Before we introduce the first witnesses, we will receive for the 
record statements by Senator Grassley and Senator Metzenbaum. 

[The prepared statements of Senators Grassley and Metzenbaum 
follow:] 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR CHARLES GRASSLEY 

Senator Grassley. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased with your inter- 
est in holding hearings on alternative programs for troubled youth. 

We have been deli^ed with national reports on the state of edu- 
cation in our Nation and have been made well aware of the prob- 
lems we face in the delivery of a quality education to the students 
who will soon be responsible for making future decisions ^'recting 
our Nation. These reports primarily address education in the main- 
stream. That is why I am pleased that Senator Hatch has seen the 
need to focus the committee's attention this morning on an educa- 
tional delivery system that responds to students, who due to seri- 
ous problems, will be benefited by a less traditional setting. 

The increased incidence of broken homes, of runaways, and of 
latchkey children have perhaps produced a breed of children whose 
emotional needs form barriers to learning. Rather than treat such 
troubled youth as outcasts in the educational system, we need to 
explore appropriate ways to respond to them in a manner that 
they will recognize their dignity and potential. 

I am pleased with the selection of the witnesses who will help us 
better understand the situation of these youth and explore avenues 
to their incorporation into the mainstream. 

PREPARED STATEMENT SENATOR HOWARD M. METZENBAUM 

Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Chairman, we cannot ignore the prob- 
lems of our troubled youth. We are as a society, in danger of losing 
our future, if we do not address the problems: 
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The 28 percent or more of young people who do not graduate 
from high school; 

The 1 million young people who either leave school each year or 
are chronic truants; 

The hundreds of thousands of homeless young people, some who 
have aged out of the foster care system, some who have run away 
from home, from school; according to one study, there are 20,O0C in 
New York City alone, with only 300 beds available. 

The 1 million new teenage mothers each year, with about 650,000 
of them unmarried; 

The growing number of drug abuse arrests of people under 18; 
arrests for drunkenness rose 300 percent between 1960 and 1980. 

Increasingly higher rates of unemployment for teenage youth, 
and especially minority youth; 

A doubling of the suicide rate for young people between 1950 and 
1978 with suicide now the second leading cause of death among 
young white males. Saturday's Post carried the tragic story of two 
15-year-old boys in Fairfax County who committed suicide. 

There appear to be some hopeful signs, however— a growing 
awareness that the problems are not just school problems, bat 
everybody's problems. School systems, students, parents, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, mayors, commissioners. State departments of 
education, the juvenile justice system, voluntary organizations, and 
we, the legislators will need to explore and to activate new and 
thoughtful youth policies. 

Perhaps we need to start much earlier and expand programs like 
nutritional programs for pregnant women and for infants, or pro- 
grams like Headstart. 

Perhaps we need to build a better foster care system, or expand 
parenting education programs—maybe more Bill Cosby shows as 
male role models for good parenting. 

Certainly, we need to know what does or doesn't work. 

According to the education commission of the States, there are a 
large number of students for whom schools and current school re- 
forms don't work— at least 25 to 30 percent. 

Most young people can learn, but th'^y can't all learn in the tra- 
ditional way; people have different leaning styles. 

The young people who drop out are telling us that. 

Some successful programs outside the traditional system are tell- 
ing us that. 

Young people might learn better if they were not hungry, or 
were not bei: ' leglected or physically or sexually abused, or were 
not into alcohol or drugs. 

Or thc^y might learn better through adventure-based education, 
or through voluntary community service, rebuilding their own 
neighborhoods, or expanding roads and bridges and parks. 

Or they might learn better through school-business internships. 

Or a program of individual education such as the one at Marma- 
lade School. 

The State education leader concluded that, ignoring the needs of 
young people is ''far more expensive proposition than meeting 
theni, both in terms of their cost to society and their untapped eco- 
nomic productivity." 
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We spend billions for defense systems against external danger, 
but we're losing precious resources by failing to build our internal 
defense system. 

I'm a member of the Subcommittee on Children, Family, Drugs 
and Alcoholism which is working on some of the factors contribut- 
ing to the troubles of youth. And I along with other members of 
the committee have been working to expand and improve the 
foster care system. We want to help young people become contribn 
uting and productive members of society. We need all our young 
people. They are our defense. They are our future. 

And so, I look forward to hearing from the witnesses today, and 
the insights they can provide into alternatives that work for our 
troubled youth. 

The Chairman. We are fortunate to have with us today Mrs. 
Elyse Clawson, executive director of the Marmalade School in Salt 
Lake City, UT, who will discuss with us a unique program in a 
nonprofit private school setting. 

Also here today is an old friend of mine, Mr. Alfred S. Regnery, 
Administrator of the OfHce of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention in the U.S. Department of Justice. Mr. Rc^ery is 
widely regarded as one of the leaders in assisting school systems to 
devise programs providing alternative programs for troubled youth. 

One of the most unique programs linking the public schools to 
business and industry is in Atlanta, GA where the Rich Depart- 
ment Store has given over an entire floor of its building for an al- 
ternative educational program involving the business community. 
To tell us about that program we have Neil Shorthouse, director of 
Exodus Programs, Atlanta, GA. 

Also appearing today is another friend of mine, Judge Regnal 
GarfT, Judge Garff is a juvenile court judge in Utah wich many 
years of experience in dealing with troubled youth, who I think is 
read widely and of course, has been a major mfluence with regard 
to juvenile problems in our society today. 

I want to welcome all of you here today. We are delighted that 
you could make arrangements to come, and we look forward to 
hearing your testimony. 

We are glad to have you here as a panel, and Mrs. Clawson, we 
will begin with you first and take your testimony, and then we will 
just go across the table. 

STATEMENT OF ELYSE CLAWSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MAR- 
MALADE SCHOOL, SALT LAKE CITY, UT; ALFRED S. REGNERY, 
ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASH- 
INGTON, DC; NEIL SHORTHOUSE, DIRECTOR, EXODUS PRO- 
GRAMS, ATLANTA, GA; AND REGNAL W. GARFF, JUVENILE 
JUDGE, SALT LAKE CITY, UT 

Mrs. Clawson. Thank you very much. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak with all of you today, and 
to you, Senator Hatch, I would like to express my special thanks 
and appreciation for your peisonal involvement and support of edu- 
cational and treatment programs that are here to change and im- 
prove the delinquency rate in this country. 
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My background is one of special education for emotionally dis- 
turbed children and clinical psychology. I have worked in residen- 
tial treatment centers, public schools, and secure institutions for 
both juveniles and adults. 

The statistics that you have heard of the tremendous dropout 
rate in this country and the fact that 60 percent of prison inmates 
and 85 percent of some iuvenile delinquents that go through juve- 
nile court are functionally illiterate—these statistics are frighten- 
ing and expensive, in human terms as well as in dollars. We be- 
lieve there is something you can do about this. 

Throughout the nunaber of years in our experience in education, 
we have realized that the failure in school often leads to failure in 
life, and people who fail in school are often involved in crime. Be- 
cause of these facts, and because of these experiences, we believe 
that education is on€ of the primary deterrents to juvenile delin- 
quency, and one of t»p primanr methods of improving the delin- 
quency rate once It has already begun. 

Despite their illiteracy, as Senator Hatch has mentioned, most of 
these students are average or above average intelligence: We 
strongly support the move for excellence in education and realize 
that it is a difficult mission. 

But we also must realize that public education's primary job is 
one of educatiM the mainstream, and that there will always be 
people and students on either end of the spectrum where main- 
stream education will not adequately meet their needs. 

For these kinds of students, we believe there needs to be alterna- 
tive programs, and that is exactly what Marmalade runs. The al- 
ternative education program serves kids who are chronically 
truant, who have failed terribly in school, who are far behind in 
their educational achievement, and who are oft»n extremely delin- 
quent. Most of our students are extremely delinquent. 

Marmalade has designed programs and trained teachers to maxi- 
mize the youth's potential for success. We are currently returning 
approximately 70 percent of the students which we serve, that 
would have otherwise dropped out of school, to their mainstream 
education. Another 10 percent are staying successfully at our 
school. 

The underlying premise of this program is simply that youth 
need exposure to experiences of success in order to change negative 
or maladapted behavior, and that success requires that each stu- 
dent be educated initially at his current academic level. 

Marmalade's disciplinary philosophy requires that responses to 
inappropriate behavioral displays be immediate, consistent and 
clearly defined, and that follow-up continue and be appropriate to 
the nature of the situation, emphasizing positive corrective meas- 
ures rather than punitive measures, providing multiple opportuni- 
ties to succeed. In short, we try never to give up on a student. 

Once a student comes into our school, they go into a week-long 
orientation phase, which provides an adequate period of academic 
and treatment assessment and allows for smooth transition into 
the school population. Our policies a d procedures are described. 
We teach them some early, basic problem-solving techniques, and 
assign them to an advocate who will then help them through their 
process in our school. The students then are assigned to a core pro- 
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gram, which is either the Learning Center, or the Frontier Pro- 
gram, which I will briefly describe, and also are given a number of 
other services such as tracking, counseling, entering the Teen Insti- 
tute, life skills programs, recreational programs, and other elective 
classes. 

Part of the success of the Learning Center must be attributed to 
its layout. It is an open classroom. There are 80 to 90 students in 
that classroom. It is divided into four sections, which are arts, lan- 
guage arts, social studies, math, and science. The students who are 
deficient in academic skills are placed initially at a grade level 
below their achievement level, with a quick progression to their 
actual grade level and then a slower progression afterwards to 
more difficult skills. This is done to ensure that the students meet 
initial success, because our students have alwajns met failure, and 
failure continues and begets failure, so we feel it is important to 
give them some success early on. 

Although the students have the privilege of selecting the area 
they wish to work in— reading, writing or math— we do encourage 
them to work in all subjects, and before they are finishev^, they 
have mastered each of those subjects to the best of their ability. 

The Learning Center also helps to create an atmosphere of com- 
munity, which hopefully will carry over to a lifetime practice. 
Every attempt is made to include students in the day-to-day oper- 
ations so that they may learn responsibility for themselves and 
others. They volunteer to be at "checker stations"— supervise other 
students and help check their work. They volunteer to work on the 
time bank computer, and help check students in and out of the 
Learning (Center. They also volunteer to handle the break room 
and enforce the rules of due process and the general maintenance 
of the school. 

The externally imposed environmental and structural changes 
provide basic platforms for which behavior changes can be made. 
We also realize that this alone is an inadequate intervention of al- 
ready patterned nonappropriate behaviois. Realistically, behavior 
changes are a lengthy process, requiring multiple strategies and 
time. 

Consequences for inappropriate behaviors need to be established 
and applied in a manner consistent and appropriate to the circum- 
stances and devoid of emotional rhetoric. 

One of the things that we have piloted in the last year and have 
used in a modified version in previous years is a "due process" 
system. It has now been very formalized, and I will not read all of 
it, but it is a system whereby students work with the teachers, 
their parents, a probation or parole officer if necessary, and an ad- 
vocate for them and set up contracts and go through a due process 
system and continue to revise that contract until they are able to 
accomplish it and then move with more and more steps in terms of 
behavior control and academic progress. 

We have used the due process with the students who are actually 
failing in the Marmalade Program, in addition to having failed in 
the Public School Program. Of those that we have put through the 
due process system, the average daily attendance rose to 84 per- 
cent, participation rose to over 92 percent, and the credit earned 
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increased 32 percent, of those students who were failing in our pro- 
gram. 

If they are not able to be in the Learning Center, then we have 
another core program which is called the Frontier Program. That 
Frontier Program works strictly with the most difficult kids in 
terms of behavior problems and involvement in crime. All of those 
students are in the custody of the Division of Youth Corrections. 
Now, some of the students who are in custody are in the Learning 
Center, but those who cannot be adapted to the Learning Center 
are in the Frontier Program so it is a very small, self contained 
program. As well as in the Learning Center, the philosophy is to 
help develop the youth's primary life skills, traditionally instilled 
by the family, and minimize school-relti^^ facto'^ that often con- 
tribute to increases in delinquency and reduce the related sympto- 
matic behaviors of delinquency, substance abuse, crime, et cetera. 
We allow individuals to become responsible, productive, and inde- 
pendent. 

It is an Education and Day Treatment Program which began its 
operation in 1979. The primary goal of this program is to provide a 
safe, nurturing educational environment which will foster warm 
pei-sonal relationships between the staff and youth. Most of these 
vouth have had very traumatic kinds of experiences. They have 
been abused, they have been neglected, they have failed. 

We try to do a number of things, to encourage them identifying 
with a viable role model, develop adequate interpersonal skills, 
begin to recognize limits and expectations inherent in situations so 
that they can take personal responsibility and make good decisions. 
We try to maximize academic achievement and success, strengthen 
attachments to conforming members of our society, as well as the 
school community, and strengthen personal commitment to educa- 
tion. 

Some of the services are educational assessment, individualized 
education and treatment plans, ongoing vocational counseling as 
well as exploring career alternatives, searching for employment, 
therapeutic recreation, after-hours monitoring, crisis interven- 
tion—some of our students are going through crisis, and we are 
available 24 hours a day to help those students— community link- 
ages with supplemental kinds of alternatives to enhance their pro- 
gram, also, counseling and psychotherapy to individuals, group, 
and family. 

frontier provides, through a combined education and treatment 
system which is not often seen, an interaction between these modes 
of servicing which promotes prosocial behavior and educational 
progression; an assessment or personal, social, and educational 
strengths and weaknesses; a mooified due process system which is 
more lengthy for these students than for the Learning Center. 

Frontier has also integrated a restitution program to assist the 
youth in paying his/her debts to the victims of his misbehavior, 
and all efforts are aimed at developing within the youth an inte- 
grated self-concept and positive relationships with others. 

The existence of alternative education programs for troubled 
youth and the training for teachers and counselors in successful 
methods of working with these youth, and the private school part- 
nership with public education is extremely important. We believe it 
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works. We believe that specialized programs can change the course 
of troubled youth. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to thank and congratu- 
late the Salt Lake School District for its willingness to v/crk with 
Marmalade to solve some of the problems of its troubled youth. 

Thank you. r .. i 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Clawson follows:] 
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juat having difficulty in achool. Aa a raault, wa baliava chare ahouid bii 
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•Itarnat* kinds of •ducationjti •nvironnanc* •vallablc for thoat ttudantt. 
Thftce tlctrnttea may be prlvcce, prcpcrccory ■choolc* or privace or public 
•Ictrntcive •duct'ilOQ programa, which dMi vlth tha tpftcUl natdc of cheat 
•tudenta vho do not neec cha ulnscraao. criCarla in order co auccaaafully 
cosplata an education. 

The alternativt educational progran le what Karvialade echool offers. 
Marmalade echool Is progrened to work with eCudence vho are on the low 
end of the epeccruxa end nay have Juec been truant * or ere behind in school 
frequently due co »ignificenc tmotioncl problne. They may be eo fer be- 
hind in Khool th«y ere unable to cetch up uelng any of the treditionel 
aethode of teaching. We alao eee e number of etudtnte vho are aaverely 
delinquent end vho have number e of adjudicated crlaaa on their rmcorde. 
Marmalede doee not believe ch«t b«ceuee you have had a difficult time In 
echool or bcceuee you have been abuaed ae a child or bmcauae you liv«d in 
a poor family or becauae of any other txtanuetini circumtt^neee, that you 
have an excuae for feilurt in achool, or an azcuae for commlctlng crlnee. 
Rather* theee clrcumetencee mey be e r«aeon« Tharefora, ve believe theee 
etudante cen eucceed. 

Marmalade hes deeigned programa and trelnmd Ca«chere and couna«lore 
to maximixe these youth's potanCiel for aucceee. Currently » Marmalede re** 
turne 70X of ita youtn eucceeafully co ehelr public school. Aitochsr lOX 
continue aucceesfuUy et Marmalede. vlth lOX dropping out. Somtf of that 
iOX return to Mermalede et a leter tine end ere succceeful. 

The underlying premxee of the progrem Is itimply that youths need 
•xpoaura to txpen.ence* of tucceee In order to change negative or non- 
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•xiacenc school behavlara. Succata raqulraw Cn«C Mch acudtnc is sduc^cad 
Initially ac his current acadealc level, and prograaaion to mora advanced 
work la schaduled and gradual. The acudent suat auccaaafuUy valk through 
tht baalca before running through tha alacClvaa inmadiaCaly In order to 
naka changea conducive to positive achool and aoclal dsvelopment. 

Mamalade's dlsclpllnsry philosophy rsqulrss that rssprnsss to in- 
appropriate behavlorsl dlsplsys be laaadists, consistent snd clssrly ds- 
flnsd. Furthermore, follow-up snd discipline nust be spproprlste to the 
nsture of the situation, emphasizing posltlvs, corrective messures ss 
opposed to strlctlv punitive neasure, and providing nultlpls opportunities 
to succsed. 

Studsnts who cons to the progrsa ars raqulred to stt*ad % scrssnlng 
intsrvisw, sccompenied by psrsnts, whsrs chs progrsm Is brleifly «xplsinsd. 
Psrsnts srs assistsd with paperuoik required snd students sre schadulad 
for ths next svsilsbla orlencstlon group. 

The orientation group haa two baelc functions. Fir at, it provides 
an adequate period for ecedsmic eeeeeMtnt and achool progrmoBlng. 

Secondly. It allows for e ttnooth treneltlon Into the reguler school 
population. Policies, procaduree end expec tat lone ere cleerly defined 
And problen-solvlng techniquee ere introduced to realletlcally portrey the 
model. The trensition period el so include* e pereooal goal eat ting model 
whereby the group leader eeeiet studente in eetebliehlng purpoiie und di- 
rection for pert Icipet ion. Additionally, the group etrucwj* allowa 
students who n.ey feel B«lf -conscious the opportunity to rxpros* concernt 
end feare. 
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AC Che coQpliCion of oraintatlon, itudanti an ■■■lin«d to on« of 
tha Gora progriai, cha UarAlng CanCar. or Frontier vhara thay ara alao 
fivan other aervlcaa auch aa elecCiva cl^vaaa, Ufa akilla* traatmanr, 
alcohol aod drug prevantion educadoni advocacy tracker aervlcaa, ate. 

Fros the onaet the idea wee ro create a tharepeutlc anvironBant 
vhlch atreaeae peraonal and social raaponeibilltiee. The creation of 
thie envlronaenC would eddreee, ae close aa poeeibla« cha raverde end con- 
tequencfe students would encounter after leaving echool end becoming 
menbera of the coouaunity et lerge. 

Efforts to creete e work-oriented environnant reeulted io the forn 
of e token econony. Students receive token ravarda for aaating axpac- 
tatioae. Since the BAjority of the etudante were truant* it seened clear 
that tlna awey fron achool poaseaead aoae value, chue tlae and other in- 
cantives became our economic etanderd. In order for etudente to earn 
tlaa, work needed to be completed end completed with lOOX eccurecy. 
Studente vho finleh eeeignmente vUh leee than IQOX eccurecy ere eent 
back CO work with a teecher until the ekill ie maetered. Thie approach 
reinforcea the velue thet quelity o.. the performed work teek ie en ijn- 
portent aa quantity. 

A computer banking eyetem program wee inetituted for the 1984-85 
echool yeer. Along with providing Imediete up-Co-che-«inute ectendance 
recorda* this eystem enablee etudente to bank "poeitlve tine". Benkina 
poeitive tl«e on en ionedUtf dete recell eyetem ellove teachere to work 
with etudente in eatabllsh-ng long and snort -range goals. Banking and 
goel estebliehflient al»o reinforcee veluea of thrift end eaving for future 
rev«rdb. 
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frt of the succaa* of chls progrMi miat b« ktcrlbuttd Co Cht vdu- 
cacionAl layout. The Lc*rning Cenctr Is opartttd tn "op«n cltttroon*' 
•truccurt. The cXaatroon it dividtd into four |etttr«l ertaa; Unguaf* 



on prior ■••••«mtnt of vork in tht four arMt. 

Scudanco with d«f icianc acBdMiic •killt mrm ^ltc«d aC • 
itvti btiov schievtownC Itval vich quick profrtttion C9v«rd •£tual grade 
itvsl and nora gradual prograaaion aftarvftrda. Thia ia dona to enaura 
that the atudcnt raceivea Imtdiaca auceaaa. Furchar conaidaration in 
praacripcion preparation ia to bolatar any waak akill ar«a» provide axpo- 
aura to a vaiiaty of acAdamic copica. and maat tha §rftdu«tion raqulrasaAta 
aatabllth#d by cha Salt Uke Cit) Public Schoola. 

Although atudenta hava tha prlvlln* ot aalccting tha arat thty 
wlah to work in, raading, writing, social atudiaa, or math, tuchara are 
caraful to encouraga atudanta Co vork in all four araaa. Howwar, aona 
atudanca whr have aalf doubta about thair ability to parfora well in 
certain araaa tand to fixate on tubjacta thay art soat coafortabla with. 
Once thaaa students are i "ifiad, caachara plan a rather aubtla actacx 
which generally starts with « teacher froa other ereee einply inviting 
the student to try en eeelgmaent with hla/har. After multiple Invicetione 
the teacher will then utUise the incentive of additional "break time*', 
which hae proven to be quite eurccBsful. When the etudant haa made the 
coimltaent to try enother subject* tha teecher or e epacial aducecion 
tutor key on tne student In order to increase chs likelihood of an initial 
eucceee experience. 



Arte, Social Scud lee. Science, end )U 



*.h etudent ie given work baaed 
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The LMrning Center eXto ectenpCt to Create en ettwephere of co«- 
•unity, which hopefully will cerry over to e llfetlifte precclce. Every 
eccenpt la gwde :o include etudencs m the dey-to-4ey function of the 
cleeeroom operetione in en attempt to ellow Mch etudent the opportunity 
to develop reiponflibility for self end othere. Students volunteer to 
work one day per week m e "checker .tetl n" where cne etudaat ie eeeign- 
ed to e euperviBory poiition over four other etudcnte chM:kini the work 
of thoee fallow clesnetee. Ottier etudente, who volunteer for computer 
treining, work one ttey per week on the Cleeerooo Tine Bank Computer, Still 
other etudente volunteer to eupervlee the etudent breakroom, aeeunlng the 
reeponeibUity for enforcing ..ee of conduct, due proceee end genarel 
■alntanaoce. Intereetlngly, the eteff hae found chat Mny of the etudente 
who exhibit the ooet negative behaviore, when pieced in poeltione of re* 
epooalbility, perfons their dutiee wi-h eurprieing enthueUem end dUigence. 

EKtemally-iapoied esvironmencal end etructurel change provldee the 
baelc pletfora fron which behevior changee can b« «ade. We, however, 
realise that this alone le Inadequete in the intervention of elready pettern- 
ad non-appropriete behaviore. ReelUtlcelly» behaviorel changee are a 
lengthy process requiring aultlple stretegies end tlae. 

Coneeqaencea for Inappropriate beheviori need to be eetabllehed end 
eppllad in e nanner coneietent end epproprlate to the circuaetence and 
devoid of punitive eaotlonal rhetoric. Furthemore, deepite the fact that 
wltiple ettemptB ehould be medc» etudente nuet be made ewere thet there 
ere some "bottom lines" of absolute Imperetlvei. Steff autc also ackncvltfj^r 
that Chey cannot expect lOOt eucceec m working with problem student*. 
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To pTovldt for bihAvior chAngc, • syacen of "du« proem" wdi 
«dopt«d. Since tr>« concept of due proem !■ lo btilc co the aodil, cha 
■ntlra ^aecrlpticn of the eyatMi followa. 

1. Using the behavioril minegeavnt techniques thet ere coapetlble 
with Heraelede High School philoeophy, ettenptv need to be vede by the 
teecher to sld che student In corractlng ttlebehevior (review progrea ruiee) . 

2. A docur.entetlon of etteaj-te amet be aede by the teacher. 
Step 11 ; 

1. A clinXcAl staffing will be held to dlecuee etcenpta at correct-* 
Ing bshavlor, proposed slternatlvs solutlonsi end to foraulsts s tlae 
lljiltsd*^osls orlentsd trsetasnt plsn. 

2. A asstlni is hsld vlth ths student snd psrsnts, if spproprlsta, 
to dlacuss trsstaent plsn. 

3. Docuos.ttstion on auccssses, fsllurs, sod professional opinions 
Is required on treatment plen. 

^. Treatment plan will be reviewed. A revlelon will be aede, if 
neceeeery, etarting the process over egeln. 
Step III ; 

1. An evaluetlon of atudnet behavior will take piece. Pertlcl- 
pente of eveluetlont Director of progrea, advocete of etudent* teecher* 
perenC. 

2. Every attempt muet be nede to Involve the perent with thit 
eveluatlon to dihc.iss a progrem motJ'f icatlon within the school or plactff-eM: 
with an outeide agency. 

J. Thii win be monitored by the teacher. 
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SC4P IV 



1. An evaluation of ch« trtAtment pUn involving th« p«r«nt will b« 
rtvltwftd. Ptrtlcipanta of •vtluatior: J)ir»ctor of progrta, advoccct of 
^tudenc, ce«cher, partni. 

2. If acudtnc dlnalsaal from program 1« approprlatt, tttenpc to 
BAk« • r«f«rral will b« mads. 

Dua proceaa aa a ayacem of bahavlor changa haa baan acudlad by 
Maroalada. During cha piloc period of 1983-64 achool ya«r, acaclsdcal In- 
fo macion ima generated which focuaad on coaparlng tha new progran fomac 
wlch the oparatlonal fomac of che pravioua yaar in an affo7t to datan&lna 
acruccural vfVuaa, The final r^adca w«ra astounding, Avfiraga dally 
a^candanca roae to BAX, participation roaa to Juat ovttt 92X, a tha cradlt 
a«raad IncrtMaad 32X. with chaaa raaulta alao ca;aa an anoTBo incraaa* 
In rafarrala to the progrus. Thaa« rafarrala hava aora than doubled th« 
atudaat population fron the 1983-6^ school /aar. 

Tha naw ch4llanga for thia nodal was to tvaluata tha af fact of thla 
ayataa aarvicing over 100 students. Additionally, we wanted to evaluate the 
overall Inpact on student through Involvement of Hanaalade. 

The Frontier Program aervei ten to fifteen Stare Dlviaion of Youth 
Ccr :itlona custody atudanta who ere claaalflad bahavlorally handicapped 
and in need of both education and counaellng. 

It ia Frontier's philosophy tnet helping youth develop the primary 
life ekllle treditionally InetillQd by the family and ftinlslKing achool- 
related factora that often contribute to Increaata in delinquency raduceit 
the releted sympcomat^c bsliavlors of dvlmquencyt aubstancw abubk., vi^., 
allowing an individual to becovte reaponaible, productive end indepsndfini. 
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Front it r Ib an education tnd d«v crMta«ni prograa which b«g«Q op«r« 
•tion in 1979. The educocion conponenc it funded ch^'ough Che Statt Offlcs 
of Education, Vouch *n Custody Dlvlalon, and accradlt^ul through tha Salt 
Lake City School Dietrict. The Youth In Custody concept may be -tr.ique in 
funding eyetese availeble. The Stete Office of Educetion provldee ^ente 
to local echool dlstrlcte in order to enhance edvcetlonel opportimitiee to 
you' he in the cuv^ody of the etete. 

thn dey treatment coBpoaent ie funded end liceneed by the Stete 
Divielon of Youth Cotrectlooe. The jtefl^ eoneieCe of one full-tiae teacher, 
one fuU-tlJBe couni^aljr, er eide end tvo cooeulting peychologiete oo e 
part-tire baeie. The itAf f*-te-etudeat retlo everagee one to fivel 

There ere eJeo en edditionel 15 to 20 youth in euetodv» etudente 
who .iev4) beer, determined epproprUte for Mtvlce in the Uenlng Center 
rether then Frontier. Servicee delivered thie progrea include: 

1. Edueetlonel eeeeeasent end peychologicel neeeeceent; 

2. Educetlon end epeclel educetlon; 

3. Intenelve Indivlduel end group couneeling; 

4. Trecklng, Including aone efter-hour contect end eupervieloa; 

5. Therapeutic recreation; end 

6. Vocetlonal ee'»eeBent, pre-vocetion*! couneellng end vocetionel 



The prlaary goel of thie progrea ie to provide e eefe, nurturing, 
educetional environment thet will foeter e vera end pereonal relet ionehip 
between Frontier staff eud you'h, opening the wey for eteff to eld the 
youthe' ongoing developaenc of life ekllle auch ne: 



plecnent. 
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1. Identification with vlabl« rolt aodtlti 

2. Adsqua*'t incerpcraoosl ■kilit; and 

3. The abUity Co reeo|aUt tht ilaitt lod •xpeccationa inharant 
In a altuatloo aAd Cakt paraonal raapooaibility to adapt thair 
ovn behavior to produce conatructiva rcaulta. Broad aoclal 
akilla aod Ufa akUla auch aa vocatloMl cholcaa are alao 
anphasitad. 

A aecondary but vital goal of thia program la to sinlBlta achool* 
related factora which contribute Co the inereeM of delinquency by: 

1. Haxiaising acadeslc achievaaent end eucceaa; 

2. Strengthening atcaclaientB to conforming members of the 
aehool community, Ineludiog the program afeeff i and 

}. gtrengthening peraonel cOMitmcot et a cchool end to edu- 
cation In general. 
The object ivee of tbla program will be to provide a broad arrey of 
eervlcea to each atudent including: 

A. Services to Individual youth; 



(1) Educational aaaeaament for each participating youth in 
order to «aeura an undaratanding of individual edu- 
cational naedas 

(2) Individualiaed Education and T7eBtac«t PUna daaignad 
Co aaaura a match bet%ireen educecional and treatment 
acrvicaa and Individual needa; 

(3) Ongoing vocational counaeling to aaaia., the Individual 

in ocplo^lng career altematlvea, aearching for cmploymenC. 
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■nd iMralng Inttrtetlvt tklllt ntcttMry for 
retaining MployBtnt; 

(4) Therapfucle rtertttlon to anablt ptrticlpatlng youth 
to diacova^ laiaura tlaa altarnatlvaa, anhanca aalf- 
confldaoea and aalf^aataoB, and to anhanca Intar- 
peraonaX intaraction; 

(5) Aftftr-houra monitoring, particularly vhan a youth 
rcsiata progran Involvanant, In order to facilitate 
accountability, to aaaure tha public aafety, and to 
advocate, when nacaeaary, for tha intaraet of tha youth; 

<6) CoouBualty Imkagea for aupplMantal educational axparl* 
ancaa to broadaa educational altaruetiVM end to en- 
hence the ereoeitioa froa Khool to coaawttlty; and 

(7) Couneeling end paychotherapy on both en individual end 
group baeie to develop the intre and .nterperaonal akllla 
of each youth and to inetill appropriate end effective 
problea-aolvlng and dacieion<«aking akllla. 



B. Services to the faally In which tha feaily end ell aignificant 
peraone ere provided eeeletence which will enable the youth to seat 
pereonal expectetione end goele. 

C. Service Delivery Methodology. 

Frontier pro 'idea services through e combined education/traetment 
ayetea. The interectloi; between theee nodea of aer Icee pronotee en In- 
crease In pro-aoclal behevior and educetional progreaaion. 

The etudent, ea et the Laarniiig Center, reeelvee en individual 
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•••etamant of patraotui, aoclal snd aducacioul AtrMStha ind WMknaaasa. 
Modified "Due Procasa" And Mtanaiva uaa of Che tupporC ftarvicft providt 
for a coaprahenaive accftck on cha mAUd«ptiva behavior ayetaa end edu- 
cecloMl deficit. Trecking end edvocecy sey be moec pronounced in eerv- 
ing cneee you the, bince they evoid or oegetively encounter eocietyU 
inecicutione moet frequently of ell Kermalede'e cliente. 

Low eteff-to-etud«nt reCioe ere utiliied in ell pheete of Frontier. 
Recreation, group incerection, peer end tuthority reletionehipe ere ell 
deeic with in a warm therep.,acic milieu. 

Frontier hee ea iitcegreced rcecitution progrem to eeeiet the youth 
in peying hie debte to the viccime of hie miebehevior. Youth COrreccione 
end the Juvenile Court provide funde end a vehicle for reptysMt* 

All efforce ere eiaed et developing within the youth en iat«greted 
eelf concept with poeitive relecionehip with othere. Adjunctive profee* 
eionele euch ee peychologiete end recreetiooel therepiete ere brought into 
Che eyecflB to promote the dceired renulCe. 

The exietence of elcernetive educetion progreae for troubled youths 
treining for ceechers end couneelori in succeeeful nethode of working with 
theee youth end the privece echool partnerehip with public educetion ie 
extremely importent. Specielized prcgreme cen chenge the couree of 
troubled youth. 

X would eleo like co teke this opportunity co congreculece eh« Salt 
Lake School Diecricc for ite cremendo*\e concern for ice studenCe end their 
willingness to work with Kennalede to help resolvs sorte troubled vtudeiu 
problene. 
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The Chairman. Well, thank you. Let me ask you a couple of 
questions before we turn to Mr. Regnery. What prompted you to 
start the school to begin with? 

Mrs. Clawson. Well, actually, the school was started before I 
came there, but it was a very different kind of school. At the time I 
came, there was a need in our society, particularly in Salt Lake 
City, for troubled youth programs, and there was virtually nothing 
available. I had worked in secure institutions and also in residen- 
tial treatment centers and saw a tremendous need to try and serve 
kids prior to their getting into an institution, that perhaps we 
could reduce the n imber of students in institutions if we were able 
to form this kind of a program. 

The CHAIRMAX4. What kind of resistance did you initially encoun- 
ter before coming operational in the way that you have described it 
here today? 

Mrs. Clawson. Some of the resistance, I think, was in funding. 
The educational system was somewhat reluctant to turn over a por- 
tion of what it saw as its job to a private, nonprofit corporation, 
and other funding organizations felt education should do it. So we 
were somewhat caught in the middle. I think that was our primary 
form of resistance early on. 

The Chairman. Tell the committee how an individualized in- 
structional program works. Is it a teacher-pupil ratio of one-on-one, 
or just how does it work? 

Mrs. Clawson. No. We actually have a stafT-pupil ratio of ap- 
proximately one to every six students. The individualized education 
plan is one where we actually assess exactly where the student is 
and then begin his academic progress at that level, individualizing 
all curriculums and all efforts that go into the school for that stu- 
dent. Then the teacher monitors that for each small group of stu- 
dents that go through, with the students helping each otner and 
other tutorial and volunteer staff helping as well. 

The Chairman. I really appreciate your very extensive statement 
this morning. You summerized it, so we will put the complete 
statement in the record, as we will for each of our witnesses today. 
I appreciate the summarization. 

I note in your excellent report that one of the methods used is 
"values clarification." As you may know, quite a number of indi- 
viduals see this concept as destroying the values system that they 
feel should be developed by the home and by the family. 

My question is, How is your program in this respect different 
from what some parents object to in the regular school settings? 

Mrs. Clawson. Well, you are absolutely correct. There are a 
number of people who see that as a controversial issue. What we 
have found is that our students have generally not received the 
kinds of values that most of our youth receive in their homes. 

The Chairman. They are not likely to receive them, either, are 
they? 

Mrs. Clawson. That is right. They are not likely to receive them. 
The families are generally not intact at the point that we receive 
those students. 

The kinds of values that we try to pve them are such things as 
manners and common courtesy and why we have lavvs in our socie- 
ty and why they protect them as well as other individuals, and how 
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to take responsibility for their own lives and their own education- 
just the very, very basic things that most of us learn in our homes. 

The Chairman. Tell as vhere your students come from. Where 
do you get these students? 

Mrs. Clawson. They are referred to us from a wide variety of 
sources— parents, the school district, juvenile court, tho divisior of 
youth corrections and the division of social services all send us stu- 
dents. 

The Chairman. Where duee the money come from to support the 
Marmalade Program? 

Mrs. Clawson. We aro f.'nded by the Salt Lake City School Dis- 
trict. We have a small contract v;ith Granite School District. We 
have one with the State board of education, the divisior of youth 
corrections, and the division of alcohol and drugs and social serv- 
ices. 

The Chairman. I am really proud of what you have done. I have 
gone out there, and I have watched it in a'^ 'on, and of course, my 
experience is limited, but like I say, I am very proud of what you 
have done. 

But if you hid to do it over again, how would you do it different- 
ly, and how would you help the committee to understand that? 

Mrs. Clawson. Well, one of the things that I think we were a 
little bit shortsighted on because we had the privil^e of using a 
building that was provide ^ by Salt Lake Gty School District we 
have never managed to pet our own building, and that is one thing 
I would do differently, so that we had more space and could actual- 
ly grow at the rate that there seems to be demand for us. 

I believe we would have also gone more *nto the private sector 
and engendered self-pay students, because there a: a lot of kids 
there that need that kind of help. Some of those kinds of things I 
would do differently — and may still do. 

The Chairman. I see. Now, as ' understand it, you have devel- 
oped a system for students to not only check on c«ch other's 
progress, but also to tutor each other, ^^ere do your u;«*cher? or 
counselors fit into that type of an approach or scheme? 

Mrs. Clawson. Well, the theory is t** have stu^^ Mts take some re- 
sponsibility for themselves and also to work with other students, 
and that by teaching something, you also learn. TTie teachers then 
monitor that, and they are actuaUy working with each of the indi- 
vidual students as well as the student who is the tutor or the 
"checker," in that case. So the teachers are very much an integral 
part of everything that goes on. There are not students acting to- 
tally independently of those teachers. 

The Chairman. Now, because these are troubled kids in some 
ways, how do you work with unruly behavior or violence? How do 
you counter violence in the schools? 

Mrs. CiAwsoN. That is a difBcult question. There are lots of 
problems in schools, although I must say that in the number of 
years that I have been at Marmalade, what I have actually seen is 
more and more difficult kids with and less violent outbuidts. 
At this point, I believe that the structure that we have imposed 
and the methods which we use to teach have reduced it z violence 
8^ freatly that we virtually do not have it anymore. We have very 
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little violence or very little behavioral outbursts, and we are begin- 
ning to see that things are generalizing to other circumstances. 

So the things we used to do, we do not really h'^ve to do any- 
more, it has improved so dramatically. 

The Chaibbcan. I see. Now, I was impressed with what you call 
the Frontier Program, and of course, I am always impressed with 
labels that we place on things. But why did you decide on that par- 
ticular name for the program, and just tell the committee briefly 
what you consider that program is designed to do or accomplish. 

Mrs. Clawbon. The iSrontier Program was not named for the 
first 6 months of its existence, and we did not quite know what to 
name it, so we decided to let the students name it, and the> named 
it ''Frontier." They felt like it was a new kind of program for them 
to be in and one in which they could leum, so they were the ones 
that came up with the name. 

The goals are to work with the most difficult students. These stu- 
dents are either immediately out of secure facilities, or if they fail 
in our proi^ram, will enter secure facilities. So our prinkary purpose 
there, is to keep them out of secure facilities. 

The Chairman. OK. Now., you talk about evaluation of programs, 
I think, in rather general terms, but for example, I did not see in 
your statement r ly report or mention of a system for knowing how 
successful the program is, say, in terms of recidivism, and whether 
or not the kids are going to return to their old ways before they 
came to the school. 

Now, I recognize your program is relatively new, but are you de- 
veloping a followup S3rstem with these young people? 

Mrs. Clawson. Yes, we are. And we are trying to do that in coop- 
eration with juvenile court. One of the things ^t is difficult is to 
define recidivism—are we talking about gross recidivism, or are wo 
talking about numbers of referrals, how far apart they come, and 
what k: ^-^s of referrals. So we need to get that information from 
juvenile court, and we have done that to some degree. 

What we have noticed is that we are having a harder time get- 
ting the information after they leave our school, but while they are 
in our school, we are able to see a tremendous drop in their refer- 
rals to court — sometimes, no referrals during the period of time 
that they are in our school. And we can keep track of that because 
we make court reports and can get the information readily. 

When they leave our school, it is more difficult to track them 
and find them, and we would very much like to develop a better 
system of doing this. 

The Chairiaan. Mrs. Clawson, I want to tell you how impressed I 
was when I came out to the school, saw what you do, what your 
teachers do, the sacrifices that are made, really, the interest of 
your young people and the way that you have been able to reallv 
mainstream these young kids to a large degree out of that school. 

So I am very proud of what you are doing, and I think this 
record today is going to help a lot of people all over the ''ountry to 
get some ideas. 

We would be interested in your submitting additional materials 
if you desire to the committee, to help us to spread all over tibe 
country for other schools, other cities, other areas that are having 
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difficulties— all of which do— because I think they could learn 
much from what you are doing out there at the Marmalade School. 

I just want to tell you how much I respect you for the work that 
you are doing. It is really wonderful, in my eyes, and we are real 
happy to have you here today. 

Mrs. Clawson. Thank you. We will be happy to do that; we are 
looking forward to it. 

The Chairman. Thank you. We will keep the record open for 
that purpose. 

We will now turn to Alfred S. Regnery, who is the Administrator 
of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Programs for the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

Al, we are happy to have you here today, and we look forward to 
taking your testunony at this time. 

Mr. Reonery. Thank you. Senator. I appreciate your including 
us in this hearing. I think we do have something to add to this sab- 
ject. 

We are strong advocates of alternative programs in our Office 
and throughout the Justice Department^ particularly those pro- 
grams that involve the resources of the private sector. 

I think as we have looked around at tlie problems that are in- 
cluded in the categories of juvenile justice and juvenile delinquen- 
cy, we find that very often the private sector can add not oniv fi- 
nancial resources, but also people that brinff a new view about 
things to the issue and who may be able to ultimately help us get 
some kind of control over the problems. 

You mentioned in your opening statement the problem of crime 
in schools and dropouts and other things. I think one of the strik- 
ing elements is the relationship that exists between so many of the 
problems that children have and ultimately, those children wind- 
ing up as adults in our prison systems. 

Truancy very often ^eads to children dropping out of school. 
Working in the missing children area, we find that most reports of 
missing children to the police are of children who have run away 
from home, and very often those are children who dropped out of 
school prior to running away or who had a high decree of truancy. 
The same children often become delinquent. As children run away 
from home, again those who have been truant, who have dropped 
out, very often turn to some sort of crime, and it is usually prosti- 
tution, pornography, tb*" drug abuse, and dealing in drugs in 
order to survive. 

I do not think there is any question that dealing with these 
issues as early in a child's life as you can is the most expeditious 
way of handlmg it, and again, very often it is the private sect- 
and relationships between the public and the private sector that 
can provide the resources. 

As we look across the array of programs that involve altema- 
ind private people, we find that generally, thoiie programs 
ca 1 be run moie efficiently than they are by the public sector; pri- 
va 3 groups are often more creative and more innovative. One of 
the things, particularly in correctional programs, that is recognized 
among public sector prMframs is the use of something that has fa- 
cetiously been called TV therapy, television therapy, which means 
the children spend most of their days watching television. And as I 
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will describe in various programs in a minute, usually the alterna- 
tive programs do not use Tv, but involve the children in all sorts 
of activities, which thev did not have access to before and which 
are the sorts of things that can turn them around. 

Private pr(^ams are always, of course, losu bureaucratic, more 
flexible, and able to deal witn the problems they encounter more 
easily. Again, they very often bring in more imaginative people. 
Another problem is that in the public sector— ^mething I thiiik 
particularly should be brought to the attention of this committee — 
is the fact that one of the problems in making public sector pro- 
gra ns flexible is the problem of public sector unions and the inabil- 
ity of those unions to address problems or to let their people work 
unusual hours and so on. I will come back to that in a minute. 

I want to talk for a few minutes about some of the alternative 
correctional programs that exist across the country. Those are par- 
ticularly residential programs for more serious aelinqueA.ts. And 
there is a long history in juvenile justice of using private sector 
and alternative programs, particularly in certain States. I think 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania are the two that probably have 
the best record of those programs. 

But we have found that many times those programs are the best 
to deal with the problems of serious delinquency. For one thing, it 
is extremely expensive, really, for anybody, but particularly the 
public sector, to keep a child in a tiaining school. It is estimated 
that it would cost the taxpayers $25,000 to !;dO,000 a year fer chUd 
tc maintain them in a training school, and obviously that is a cost 
whicli we can ill afford these days. 

The alternative programs are very often half that much, or even 
less than that, for a variety of reasons, and if for no other reason, I 
think the savings dictates that we should certainly turn to alterna- 
tive programs where we can. 

There is an increasing use across the country of alternative cor- 
rectional programs. My office is deeply involved in them. We are in 
the process of setting up three new alternative correctional pro- 
grams across the country. One of them will be in Virginia and will 
involve largely a Wilderness Program involving some 75 to 100 kids 
from the Sta^ of Virginia who will be pieced in the program run 
by the Associated Marine Institutes of Florida, to work in the 
woods, to be educated, to have positive peer pressure, and a 
number of other things, for a relatively lon^ period of time — 12 to 
18 months. Another program will be in Cincinnati, run by an outfit 
called New Life Services. It involves a really innovative program of 
delinquent young people working in the woods in a lumbering 

f>roject, where they actually operate a sawmill, where they cut 
umber and ultimately manufacture pallets, which are sold to 
American industry, end is amazingly operated at a profit by the de- 
linquent children. It givec them a great deal of experience in 
things which ultimately make them employable. 

The third program is in New Jersey, run by the RCA Corp. That 
is the only profitmaking corporation involved. 

One of the things that we are doin^; in this program is to provide 
a hard-headed evaluation to determme whether or not these pro- 
grams can be successful in the question of recidivism and efliciency 
and so on. And, as you mentioned in your question to Mrs. Claw* 
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son, Senator, oftentimes, we do not really know what the results 
are of these programs, if for no other reason than it is difficult to 
keep track of the kids after they get out of the program, and also, 
often there is not sufficient resources to do an evaluation. 

We have let a contract to the Rand C!orp. in California to evalu- 
ate the pn^ams very carefully, to learn what sorts of recidivism 
the kids get into after they are released; and also, the efficienpy. 
And I think probably the principal thing that we want to do wim 
this project in terms of helping the rest of the country is to identify 
the barriers that exist for people getting involved in these sorts of 
alternative programs-^bureaucratic barriers, r^[ulatory barriers, 
statutory barriers. There is a considerable resistance on the part of 
many public employees who see cdtemative programs ultimately 
taking jobs and other resources away from them. We want to l>e 
able to identify the resistance so that if possible, we can help to 
break them down, to facilitate people becoming involved in alterna- 
tive programs. 

There are also a great many nonresidential alternative programs 
that can be very successfiil. One of these, which I just want to talk 
about briefly, which to us was surprising, was in tne area of proba- 
tion. As you know, some 80 percent of all Children coming out of 
tbe juvenile court are placed on probation of one sort or another, 
.<iid very often, unfortunately, that probation is relatively useless 
as far as doing anything for the benefit of the child is concerned. 
And we have found, as we have looked across the country, that 
there is considerable interest on the part of the private sector in 
becoming involved in youth probation. In fact, we are about to let a 
contract with an oif^anization to stimulate private sector involve- 
ment in probation, both in terms of providing volunteers to work 
^Ith children, as opposed to probation officers, and atoo in some 
cities, actually contracting out the probation services to a private 
sector oi^anization to provide more efficient services. 

One of the industries that we have found very interested in this 
area is the accounting firms, who are interested in helping the 
cities deal with their probation on a more efficient basis. 

Finally, in the area of schools, you will hear from Mr. Short- 
house in a minute, who has been affiliated with an ox^ganization 
called Cities and Schools, which is a public/privat« sector partner- 
ship arrangement which organizes scnools to address the problem 
of school dropouts, bring the resources of the city into the school to 
help the kids who are identified as potential dropouts to stay in. It 
is a program that we have provided a substantial amount of mone^ 
to and which has been very good about raising money from the pri- 
vate sector and involving people in the corporate world in their 
program. 

Chie of the things I think that for this committee is interesting is 
that the reasoning that many people in corporations have found 
necessitates their involvement is the fact that— and I WbJ having 
lunch one day with a minor financier in New York, who emressea 
this, I thought, rather well— he said that he was interested because 
as he goes around the world, he finds that we are in a precarious 
predicament as far as providing unskilled labor for our industry. 
And, as he compares our situation with Japan, for example, and 
Western Europe, he finds that as we have mcreasing numbers of 
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dropouts and other kids who are not able to earn a living by doing 
productive work, that we are ultimately going to be really up 
against it in competing with those people. And for no other reason, 
he said— and that obviously is not the only reason he is involved— 
but he finds that providing corporate industry resources to the 
area of keeping kids in school so they simply are able to provide 
employees to corporate America is good for American industry. 
And I think that is, as I say, if for no other reason, certainly one 
thing that you want to consider. 

I think as you go on w^th this, that Congress might be well ad- 
vised to continue to identify the barriers that exist both on the 
Federal level as well as the State and local levels, to alternatives to 
the public sector and to the traditional programs, because those 
barriers veiy often are so monumental that they discourage people 
from becoming involved, and I think that if even things such as tax 
incentives and other incentives might be provided, it would do us 
all a great deal of good. 

If you were to go through the American prison system, I know 
you would find that most of the people there have had some in- 
volvement with the juvenile justice system, and probably consider- 
able involvement. By the same token, many of those people when 
they were children dropped out of school, were truant, and so on. 
And I think that as you said yourself. Senator, that if we can get 
these children at the first instance and mfiintflin them in school, 
give them an education and so on, if nothing else, it will certainly 
ultimately reduce our prison population, which obviously would be 
to the benefit of all of us. 

In closing, again, I think I would certainly on the part of the ad- 
ministration encourage anybody who is inclLied to become involved 
in these alternative programs for troubled young people, because I 
believe that they are the programs that really offer us the most 
hope as far as dealing with some of the really intractable and seri- 
ous problems that do exist among young people. It certainly is a 
problem of overwhelming concern to a great many of us, and we 
welcome the private sector and those other people from around the 
country who are interested in becoming involved in these programs 
to help us out. 

Thank you. 

'n-e Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Regnery. 

[1 he prepared statement of Mr. Regnery follows:] 
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DESCRIBE REFLECT THESE PRINCIPLES. FIRST OF 



ALLi WE ARE NOT PUTTING MORE AUTHORITY IN THE 
HANDS OF THE PeDERAL BUREAUCRACY, OuR 
PROGRAMS ARE AlHED AT ASSISTING LOCAL GROUPS. 
VOLUNTEERS. AND StATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN 
THEIR EFFORTS TO REDUCE JUVENILE CRIME. ThIS 
ASSISTANCE COMES PRINCIPALLY IN THE FORM OF 
TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE WHICH LOCAL 
GROUPS CAN USE TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF WHAT'S 
KNOWN ABOUT AN ISSUE. AND STILL BE IN CONTROL 

OF ITS Own program and able to adapt the 
knowledge to the local situation, 

Second, our programs are aimed at delivering 

THE most bang FOR THE FEDERAL BUCK. I'VE 
TALKED ABOUT THE LINKS BETWEEN TftOUBLCD 
FAMILIES. CHILD ABUSE. RUNAWAY KIDS. DCMNOUENT 
BEHAVIOR. AND HABITUAL CRIME. UE TRIED TO 
DESIGN PROGRAMS TO ATTACK EACH LINK IN THAT 

CHAIN. We concentrated on groups of juveniles* 

AND ON SPECIFIC JUVENILE PROGRAMS. UHlCH ARE 
MOST LIKELY TO MOVE THESE KIDS FURTHER ALONG 
THESE LINKAGES. In DOING SO. WE PREVENT AS 
MANY KIDS AS POSSIBLE FROM TURNING TO A LIFE OF 

CRIME. And by cutting down on habitual 

OFFENDERS. WE'RE PREVENTING THE MOST CRiMES. 
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The third principle I mentioned— that 

GOVERNMENT mOnEY CAN'T SOLVE PROBLEMS-IS ALSO 
REFLECTED In ALL OUR NEW PROGRAMS. HOW? Well. 
WE BELIEVE THAT PEOPLE— INCLUDING JUVENILES- 
ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THEIR ACTIONS. ThEY anO 
THEIR FAMILIES ARE ACCOUNTABLE FOR THEIR 
MISDEEDS. We don't THNK THAT SOCUl 
DEPRIVATION IS AN EXCUSE FOR A CHILD TO TURN TO 
CRIME. It may EXPLAIN THE C^IME. BUT IT 

doesn't excu^ it. 

At the same time, we know that many of these 

CHILDREN ARE IN TROUBLE PRECISELY BECAUSE THEIR 
FAMILIES HAVE LET THEM DOWN. ThE STRUCTURES 
WHICH SHOULD OFFER THEM SUPPORT-PHYSICAL AND 
MORAL-ARE NOW HURTING THEM. NOW CAN A CHILD 
TALK TO A PARENT ABOUT A PROBLEM IF THAT PARENT 
ABUSED HIM LAST NIGHT? HOW CAN A KID HOPE TO 
PULL HERSELF UP THROUGH EDUCATION WHEN SHE AND 
HER TEACHERS ARE AFRAID TO WALK THE HALLS OF 
HER SCHOOL? HOW CAN A KID C T OFF THE STREETS 
IF THE ONLY PERSON OFFERING HIM HELP IS A PUP 
OR A DRUG DEALER? 

Now, GETTING BACK TO mOnEY nOT SOLVING 

PROBLEMS, Our new programs are trying TO 

STRENGTHEN THE STRUCTURES WHICH ARE SUPPOSED TO 
PROTECT CHILDREN FROM A TOUGH LIFE, A LIFE THAT 
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COULD LEAD TO CRIME. UE AREn'T BUILDING NEW 
STRUCTURES. WE'RE LOOKING FOR WAYS TO REBUILD 
A STABLE FAMILY SITUATION FOR n DELINQUENT IN 
TROUBLE. For ways to spread TECHNIQUES ABOUT 
SAFETY IN SCHOOLS. FOR WAYS TO LET A KID BUILD 
CONFIDENCE IN HIMSELF* AND IN HIS ABILITY TO 
COPE WITHOUT TURNING TO CRIME AND VIOLENCE. 

We WANT TO PROTECT THESE CHILDR^.N UNTIL ThEY 
CAN STAND ON THEIR OWN TWO FEET. 



Lights down 
Troubled family 
Genetic link 
Abuse 

Missing children 
Hotlines 

Vandalism, punishment 
in schools, loneliness 
runaway 



You've heard the numbers. Let's start with the 

FUST LINK, the troubled FAMILY. WhAT ARE WE 
DOING AT THIS LEvEL? WE KNOW WE CAN'T REACH 
ALL TROUBLED K'DS. SO WE'RE CONCENTRATING ON 
THE ONES WHO HAVE ALREADY BEEN IN THE JUVENILE 
JUSTICE SYSTEM. OFTEN. ThEy'RE IN FOSTER HOMES 
AS A RESULT OF FAMILY PROBLEMS, INCLUDING ABUSE 
AND NEGLECT. 



Lonely kids 
Kid drinking 
Child abuse kid 



A JUDGE MUST make DECISIONS ABOUT WHAT TO DO 
WITH THESE KIDS. Th€ JUDGE NEEDS FACTS TO MAKE 
THAT DECISION. ThE CHILD CAN GO BACK TO HIS 
FAMILY. BUT THE FAMILY MAY BE ABUSING HIM IN 
SOME WAY. The child can be placed IN THE 
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FOSTER HOME. CUT THERE MAY BE OTHER 
ALTERNATIVES SUCH AS A HOME WITH RELATIVES. 

But the system as it now exists cannot fino 

THOSE THINGS OUT. ThE POLICE CERTAINLY qON'T 

HAVE TIME. The lawyers don't have time. The 

PROBATION OFFICERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS MAY HAVE 
A LOAD OF 50 TO 70 CASES. WhO. THEN, HAS TIMS 
TO OEVOTE TO THESE KIDS? 

To SOLVE THIS PROBLEM, WE ARE FUNDING THE ' 

Court-Appointed Special Tovocate Program. The 

ACRONYI there IS C-A-S-A, CASA, ifHICH AS YOU 
KNOW MEANS HOME IN SPANISH. I LIKE THAT 
ACRONYM A LOT MORE THAN OJJDP. 

General city shot - These special advocates are volunteers; we are 

LOTS OF PEO. NOT CREATING ANOTHER EXPENSIVE BUREAUCRACY 

HERt. Any citizen in good standing can BE A 

CASA VOLUNTEER. In FACT, I URGE ALL OF YOU TO 
BECOME CASA VOLUNTEERS. Ue NEED A MILLION OF 

THEM. Literally, a million. CASA helps the 

COURTS MAKE THE BEST POSSIBLE DECISION FOR THE 
CHILD—IF POSSIBLE. TO GET THE CHILD OUT OF 
FOSTER CARE AND BACK TO HIS PARENTS. If THAT 
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Slides 

«ASA LOGO 
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Parent l child - 

LOSING RELATIONSHIP 



GOAL isn't possible OR GOOD FOR THE CHILD. CASA 
HELPS FREE THE CHILD FOR ADOPTION INTO A LOVING 
CARiNG FANILY. 



2 Adults talking 
ext.* int.- at door 



COURTROOH 



CASA VOLUNTEERS HAVE A CASELOAD OF ONE OR 1'4Q 

niDS. This lets the volunteer focus on the 

FACTS OF THE CASE. VOLUNTEER CAN TALK TO 

THE kid's PARENTS. TEACHERS. NEIGHBORS. AND 
FRIENDS. HE CAN FIND OUT THE SPECIFIC 
CIRCUHSTANCES THAT EXIST IN EvERY CASE THAT 
HAKES A KID UNIQUE. ThE CASA VOLUNTEER IS AN 
ADVOCATE— HE HAKES SURE THAT THE COURT HAS THE 
FACTS ABOUT THE CHILD. An INVESTIGATOR— HE OR 
SHE HAS TIHE TO REvIEW ALL THE REPORTS AND THE 
PAPERWORK. CONDUCT THE INTERVIEWS. AND FIND OUT 
WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS KID'S ENVIRONHENT. A 
HONITOR AND FACILITATOR. TO SEE THAT ALL 
PARTIES HAVE FULFILLED THEIR DUTIES TO THE 
CHILD... AND TO THE COURT. 



Abused children 



Classrooh situation 



CASA PLAYS A CRITICAL ROLE FOR CHILDREN AT 

RISK. Parents who abuse their kids will stop 

DOING IT IF THEY KNOW THE CHILD HAS AN ADVOCATE 
TO PROVE TO THE COURT THAT THE CHILD IS IN A 
BAD ENVIRONHENT. TEACHERS WILL BE HORE 
CONSIDERATE TO A CHILD WHO HAS A PERSON TRULY 
INTERESTED IN HIS PROGRESS. JUDGES CAN RCHOVE 
A CHILD FROH A FAHILY IF FACTS UNCOVERED BY 
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CASA OFP-ICE SHOTS 

State fiO map 
Long-term foster care 
Down 37Z 
Map of states 



Abuse & neglect 

Second i ink 

Nat'L CfcNTER 

estab. shot bldg. 
Office interior 
Sign in lobby 
Computer banks 
Pamphlets 



CASA CAN SHOW AND PROVE THAT THE FAMILY IS 
HURTING THE CHILD'S HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 

We know that CASA works. For example, th^re 

HAVE BEEN PRECIPTIOUS DECLINES IN LONG-TERM 
FOSTER CARE WHERE CASA PROGRAMS ARE WORKING. 

In a CASA program in Missouri, long-term care 

DROPPED 37 PERCENT IN NINE MONTHS. ME HAVE 

CASA PROGRAMS IN 26 States. We want them in 
ALL THE States, and soon. 

The second link in the chain— the runaway and 
exploited child— is also being addressed by one 

OF OUR NEW INITIATIVES, Ue CALL THIS THE 

National Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children, the NCMEC. (Back to the impossible 
ACRONYMS.) The center is located here in 
Washington; it provides many services for 
helping missing and abducted children, the 
families of these children. and the law 
enforcement agencies. which become involved 

WITH THEM. 

This program involves citizen pai^ticipation, 

BUT UNDER TRAGIC CIRCUMSTANCES. ThE CENTER IS 
THE RESULT OF THE HARD WORK AND DEDICATION OF 
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.HOT OF Adah 
Adah's dad — 

ON PHONE 

Newspaper articles 
Shot of fahily photo 

ON DESK 



Adah's father. Adah Walsh is the little boy 

WHO WAS ABDUCIED IN 1981. WhEN Mr. WALSH BEGAN 
THE SEARCH FOR HIS BOY. HE HET FRUSTRATION AND 

CONFUSION. Police departnents and federal 

AUTHORITIES HAD NO STANDARDIZED WAY TO TRACK 
HISSING KIDS. AND NO WAY TO HELP PARENTS COPE 
WITH THE PAIN OF LOSING A CHILD. 



C/U LICENSE PLATES 
DIS TO POSTER W/ 
C/U KID 



We SPEND HORE HONEY PER YEAR SEARCHING FOR 
HISSING AUTOHOBILES THAN WE DO SEARCHING FOR 
HISSING CHILDREN. 



Ext. police deps 
Int. police deps 



Gang SHOTS 
Shiling cop 
silhouette 

Index file NCMEC 
cohputers 



Law enforcehent agencies have hany 

RESPONSIBILITIES. BuT THEy'vE BEEN WOEFULLY 

Inadequate in developing standard procedures 
for dealing with the hissing child. a kld on 
the street is a nuisance to a cop on the beat. 
But don't blahe the police. No one has dealt 

HEAD-ON WITH THIS PROBlEH BEFORE. No ONE 

coordinated inforhation about hissing kids 
before the national center for mlsslng and 
Exploited Children. 



COHPUTER BANKS FahILIES OF HlSSlNG CHILDREN CAN GET ADVICE TO 

Family counseling shot deal with the pain of uncertainty. And they 
intense adults get assistance. in the search, whether the 

talking (int— office) child was abducted or ran away. 
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Cop talking with 
juveniles 

"links* slide 



The Center helps law enfqrcehent agencies, too. 
For exahple. it shows police how to hake a 

STRIKING POSTER ABOUT A HISSING KID. 1t 
TEACHES POLICE TO RECOGNIZE WHEN A RUNWAY IS A 
VICTIH OF ABUSE, AND HOW TO GET HELP FOR THAT 

CHILD. It helps law enforcehent agencies to 

UNDERSTAND THE LINKS BETWEEN THE RUNAWAY CHIlD 
AND THE CRIHES OF THEFT, DRUG ABUSE, 
PROSTITUTION, AND PORNOGRAPHY. 



Brochures 

Ads for National 

CONVgNTTQW 



On the NATIONAL LEVEL. THE CENTER HELPS TO 
COORDINATE INFORHATION ABOUT HISSING AND 
EXPLOITED CHILDREN. AND HAKE NATIONWIDE EFFORTS 
FOR THESE KIDS HORE EFFECTIVE. 



WHAT ARE CITIZENS' 
GROUPS? 
CHURCHES 
JUSTICE 



Most ihportantly, the center coordinates the 
work of local citizens' groups, private and 
religious organizations, and governhent 
agencies* all of whoh are concerned about 

RUNAWAY AND EXPLOITED YOUTH. ThE CENTER WILL 
CONDUCT NATIONWIDE AWARENESS CAHPAIGNS TO LET 
FAHILIES KNOW WHAT TO DO IF A CHILD IS 
HISSING. 



Fahily scene 



Of course, the fahily is 7he principal 

INSTITUTION IN WHICH A CHILD IS DISCIPLINED AND 
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/S SCHOOL 

Vandalism 
(From G-k prep) 



President 



Ext. estab. bldg. 
Int. offices 



CevEKANT House 

PIC. 

GIRLS ON STREET 
BEAT UP 



SOCIALIZED. The second is the school- Like 

THE FAMILY. THE AMERICAN CCHOOL IS \r, TROUBLE. 
A RECENT DHHS STUDY fOUND THAT 2.^1 MILLION HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS PFR MONTH ARE VICTIMS QF THEFT 
IN THEIR SCHOOLS. AND 28.000 PER MONTH ARE 
PKYSICALLY ATTACKED. FOR^Y PERCENT OF 
ROBBERIES AND 36 PERCENT OF ASSAULTS ON TEENAGE 
VICTIMS OCCUR IN THE SCHOOLS. 

As President Reagan said. *,,.to get learning 
back into our schools. we must get violence and 
lrime out.' 

to do this. we funded the national school 
Safety Ccnter in California. The NSSC. like 

THE NCMEL. SERVES AS A RESOURCE CENTER. It 
COORDINATES NATIONAL EFFORTS TO ASSIST 
EDUCATORS. LAW ENFORCERS AND THE PUBLIC TO 
RESTORE OUR SCHOOLS TO BEING SAFE AND TRANQUIL 
PLACES OF L^.ARN:nG. IT DOES THIS BY HELPING 
Th:SE LOCAL fiROUPS REMOVE VIOLENCE, DRUGS. AND 
VANDALISM FROM OUR SCHOOLS. 

In addition to THtSE CENTERS, OUR OFFICE IS 
FUNDING DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS TO GET TEENAGE 
PROSTITUTES OFF T' .REETS. ^ATHER BrUCE 
RiTTER RUNS COvE'. HOUSE IN NEW YORK CiTY. 
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*ather ritter in house 

Eating in caf. 
singing4 playing 

GUITAR 



Houston, Miami 
city scapes 



Covenant House gives the kid a chance to 
straighten out her life without worrying about 

FINDING HONEY TO PAY FOR HER NEXT HEAl 1t 
TRIES TO BREAK THAT LINK BETWEEN RUNNING AWAY 
AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CRlKlNAU ACTIVITY, 

Father Ritter began his work and was successful 

AT IT LONG BEFORE WE GOT INVOLVED, ThE OJJDP 
NOW PROVIDES FUNDS TO PUT A COVENANT HOUSE IN 
SEVERAL OTHER BIG CITIES, 



(Mr. Custe«? 
952-41^6 

('.G, COUNTY 
RESIDENT 



We THINK IT'S A GREAT PROGKAH. ill WANT TO 
SPREAD THE WORD ABOUT IT UNTIL PRIVATE AND 
VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS PICK IT UP AND START 
FUNDING SUCH HOUSES THROUGHOUT THE UnITED 

States. 



The NCMEC and Convenant House are programs we 
fund to protect children whose families no 

Cocky kid longer can. Dn the other hand, as I've said 

before. we want kids to understand that their 

Kid in i-ront of Judge misfortune cufsn't give them any right to break 

THE LAW. We r'EEL SORRY FOR CHILDREN WHOSE 
BACKGROUNDS CONTRIBUTE TO THEIR CRIMINAL 

ACTIVITY. But we feel a lot more sorry for the 
Elcerly on the streets victims of their CRiMfcb. We sponsor 

RESTITUTION PROJECTS IN 28 STATES. RESTITUTION 
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indalisn 
Robbery 



Example ?? 
(OFFICE IN nC?) 

Kids behinl. :4rs 



IS LITERALLY PAYMENT IN SOME FORM BY THE 
OFFENDER FOR THE DAMAGE AND PAIN CAUSED TO THE 

VICTIM. In the past. OJJDP funded projects 

WHUH WERE MORE FOR REHABILITATION. SiNCE 
198lf WE STRESS THAT THE VICTIMS MUST BE 
REPAID— WE WANT JUVENILES TO KNOW THAT THEY 
won't get a break IF THEY BREAK THE LAW. 

They'll pay. These restitution programs teach 
kids that their criminal actions hurt other 
PEO«»LE. We think they help stop kids from 

TURNING FROM STATUS OFFENDERS TO MORE SERIOUS 
CRIMES. 



Happy family 
happy school 



I WANT TO STRESS THIS DISTINCTION AGAIN. OUR 
PROGRAMS ARE AIMED ^IRST AT CHILDREN WHOSE 
fRADTIONAL MEANS OF SUPPORT AREn'T STRONG 
ENOUGH. 



In this regard, we sponsor several projects 
Judge education which we call lah-related education. L-R-E. 

(Larry?) As the name implies, these projects 
teach elementary and secondary school students 
the nature and methods of the criminal justice 

SYSTEM. We want children 10 UNDERSTAND THAT. 

if they ape in trouble. we will protect them. 
But if they break the law, we will punish them. 
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ids before judge 
Kid w/gun 



We want to provide protection for these 
CHILDREN. But if they turn to crihe, we want 

TO HAKE SURE THAT JUSTICE IS DONE. 



Center for Coh. Change For kids who habitually cohhit violent crimes, 

WE HAVE INSTITUTED THE VIOLENT JUVENILE 

Offender Program, VJOP. We have programs in 15 

BIG CITIES. And they are aimed AT GETTING 
VIOLENT JUVENILES OFF THE STREET, ThESE ARE 
THE OFFENDERS WHO HAVE GONE BEYOND OUR ABlLl'Y 
TO PROVIDE PROTECTION PROM UNFORTUNATE 
CIRCUMSTANCES. ThEY HAVE ALREADY PASSED OVEft 
TO A LIFE OF CRIME. ThEIR NEED FOR PROTECTION 
IS OVERSHADOWED BY THE COh::uNITY'S NEED FOR 
SAFETY. 



Park scene 
Elderly on bench 
wHIldren's Playground 



The VJOP restricts plea bargaining and does not 

PERMIT AUTOMATIC DISMISSAL OF CHARGES AGAINST 

habitual offenders. 

Lonely kid Th^-e policies may seem harsh, but they are 

Behind bars necessary. This doesn't mean, however, that i^e 

C/U - TOUGH KID HAVE GIvEN UP ON HABITUAL OFFENDEHS. In FACT. 

THE PROGRAMS I'M ABOUT TO DESCRIBE TO YOU ARE 
SOME OF THE MOST EXCITING #ND CREATIVE IDEAS 
THAT HAVE ENTERED THE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM 
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Vision Quest 



Vision Quest pics 

NAP 

C/U KID^ 

Mnpossible to 

HANDLE* 



FOR A LONG TINE. UE HAVE RECENTLY BEGUN A 

progran calling for private sector alternatives 
to the incarceration fo youth. 

We agree with the ongoing criticisn of using 
jails. traditional juvenile institutions* and 

FOSTER HONES FOR OFFENDERS. ThEy'Rc 

bureaucratic* and they don't give a youth a 
chance to grow in confidence and self-respect. 

Several corporate and non-profit organizations 
have for sone tine offered alternatives to 

INCARCERATION FOR DELINQUENTS. ThE QJJDP IS 

NOW URGING States to use these kinds of groups 

FOR HABITUAL JUVENILE OFFENDERS. We OFFER 

grants to sone of then to get started. i'll 
describe two of these to you: vision quest and 
Associated Marine Institutes. 

Vision Quest's najor program is a i^agdn t^iain. 
you heard ne right, a wagon train with horses 
and covered wagons, canpfires and cowboy hats. 
These trains travel all around the counthy with 
kids with reputations of being inpossible to 
handle in a hone or in a correctional 
INSTITUTION. Maybe you've seen one* they pass 
THROUGH Washington, too. Once a kid is put 

INTO THE CUSTODY OF ViSION QuEST* HE IS 
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ASSIGNED TO A TRAIN. MoST YOJTHS TRAVEL FOR 
ABOUT 2.000 HiLtS. 3 TO 4 MONTHS, BEFORE MOVING 
ON TO ANOIHER OF VISION CuEST'S PROGRAMS. 

During that time, the youth takes part in kll 

THE WORK MHICH KEEPS THE WAGON TRAIN MOVING. 

And he is ►ducated. First he r d in 

USEFUL things like NOT GETTING i . or A 
hORSE OR A MULE, He LEARNS THAT IF H£ DOESN'T 
BUILD A FIRE HE WON'T HAVE A HOT MEAL. ThAT A 
HORSE won't move IF HE THROWS A TFHr*ER 
TANTRUM. 

Once he learns these things, we've found that 

HE BECOMES MORE SUCCESSFUL IN LEARNING ACADEMIC 
SUBJECTS. He has an INCREASED ATTENTION SPAN, 
AND CAN FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS BETTER. AFTER HE 
COOPERATES WITH OTHER PEOPLE IN KEEPING THE 
WAGON TRAIN MOVING, HE BECOMES MORE 
COOPERATIVE WITH HIS TEACHERS. 

And THESE KIDS ARE GIvEN RESPONSIBILITY, OFTEN 

responsibility for each other's very lives. 
They learn if they don't hitch a wagon 

PROPERLY, THtY MAY WRECK THAT WAGON. ThAT IF 
THEY don't put a SADDLE ON RIGHT, THEY COULD 
FALL OFF THAT HORSE AND GET HURT. 
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Another thing they learn is that their 
instructors and supervisors are trying to help 
THCH. They work with thfir instructors in 

KEEPING THE TRAIN HOViNG, RATHER THAN AGAINST 
THE CORRECTIONAL OFFICERS IN AN INSTITUTION. 

AMI Like Vision Qulst, Associated Marine Institutes 

70 IN Florida purs juvenile offenders in a harsh 

SLIDES? ENVIRONHENT AND PRETTY HUCH LETS THEM FEND FOR 

VARIOUS THEMSELVES. ThEY DO USEFUL PRCjECTSi LIKE* 

SHOTS CLEARING SWAMPS, PLANTING MARINE VEGETATION, 

AND KEEPING BOATS IN GOOD WORKING ORDE^. ThEY 

work closely together and with nature, even 
participating in scientific research projects. 
And they do all this in a structured 
environment, with lots of supervision and 
counseling. 

NOM, AMI TAKES VERY SERIOUS OFFENDERS. ThEY 
HAVE HAD RAPISTS AND ATTEMPTED MURDERERS 
THROUGH THEIR PROGRAM. AnD IT'S A TOUGH 

PROGRAM, For example, students get points for 

WORK COMPLETEP AND FOR GOOD BEHAVIOR. If 
they've been good for four or five MOhTHS, THEY 
GET TO SLEEP IN AN AIR-CONDITIONED TRAILER 
instead of a tent IK THE SWAMP. 
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What these two programs have in cohhon are an 

UNPARALLELED SUCCESS RATE. At THE AMI. ONLY 18 
PERCENT OF THE GRADUATES HAVE HAD ANOTHER 
RUNIN WITH CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM. COMPARE 
THAT TO PROFESSOR WOLFGANG'S ESTIMATE THAi 50 
PERCENT OF HABITUAL OFFENDERS WILL END UP AS 
ADULT CRIMINALS. OnE-HALF OF AMI GRADUATES 
RECEIVE A HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMA. EVEN THOUGH THEY 
COME INTO THE PROGRAM WITH LESS THAN A NINTH 
GPvADE SKILL LEVEL. 

I THINK you'll agree THAT THESE PROGRAMS Af)E A 
MUCH BETTER ANSWER TO JUVENILE Cl^lME THAN 
LOCKING THESE KIDS UP IN PRISONS. We SEE THEM 

as providing an environment which responds to 
Grimacing face both our policies of justil£ and protection. 

First, and make no mistake about it, these are 

TOUGH PROGRAMS. ThESE KIDS ARE BEING PUNISHED 
FOR THEIR CRIMES. AND THEY KNOW IT. BuT AT THE 
SAME TIME. AND PERHAPS FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
THESE children's LIVES. THEY ARE LIVING IN AN 
ATMOSPHERE OF CONCERN. COOPERATION. AND 
RESPECT. 

Lights up So. these are some of the programs which we 

HAVE instituted IN THE PAST FEW YEARS. (IT 

doesn't account for host of our money.) Host of 
our appropriation, about 42 of our 70 million 
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dollars, goes to formula grants to the states. 
This mone^ is used to assure State 
deinstitutionalization of youthful offenders. 
Mostly, it's used to keep youths out of adult 

PRISONS. Now WE SUPPORT THIS GOAL, lUT FRANKLY 
THE RUSH TO DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION HASN'T DONE 
MUCH TO PREVENT JUVENILE CRIME, In FACT. 
STUDIES HAVE SHOWN NO DIFFERENCE IN RECIDIVISM 
RATES BETWEEN INSTITUTIONALIZED AND 
DEINSTITUTIONALIZED YOUTHS. FrANKLY. WE DON'T 
THINK IT DOES THAT MUCH GOOD. SINCE IT JUST 
GETS KIDS OUT OF THE PRISONS AND BACK ONTO THE 

streets. where their problems began. 

We think you have to do more than just keep 

KIDS OUT OF JAIL. WE THINK YOU HAVE TO HELP 
REC'ilLD THEIR LivES FO'l THEN. BY RETURNING THEM 
TO A .OVING. DISCIPLINED ENVIRONMENT. ThE 

Flag names programs I have described are meant to do just 

THAT. Achieve that goa.. 

Let me summarize for you the current polices 

AND GOALS OF THE OFFICE OF JUVENILE Ju-TICE AND 

Delinquency Prevention. First, we see it as 
our duty to provide protection for children 
who. for what ever reason. have lost the 

TRADITIONAL STRUCTURES OF SUPPORT WHICH HElP 
MOST YOUTHS TO BECOME DECENT. LAW-ABIDING 
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CITIZENS. We see our office as the advocates 

OF LAST RESORT FOR THESE TROUBLED CHILDREN. 

Prograhs LIKE CASA. NCMEC and the NSSC are 

EXAMPLES OF OUR EFFORTS TC HEi.P CHILDREN MHOSE 
ABSENCE FROH TRADiTIONAL, DISCIPLINED 
ENVIRONHENTS HAKES THEH POTENTIAL VlCTlHS OF 

CRIME. We want to protect these children. 

Second, he realize that some juveniles nay have 
gone beyond society's ability to rescue then 
from a life of crime. for these youths. a 
basic sense of social justice and public safety 
requires that ne prevent these kids from 

COMMITTING MORE CRIMES. ThEY ARE NO LONGER THE 

victims, they are the criminals. 

Finally, he want to achieve these goals in 
compliance with the principles of government 
h;.ich President Reagan promised the American 

PUBLIC TO FOLLOW. We THINK HE AT THE FEDERAL 
LEVEL CAN AT BEST ACT AS A GUIDE AND COUNSELOR 
FOR LOCAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS, VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATIONS. AND INDIVIDUAL CONCERNED 

CITIZENS. These are the people mho in the emd 

WILL SOLVE the PROBLEM OF JUVENILE CRIME IN 

America, 



EDITOR'S NOn-: In the interest of eccnonv and due to print ins? 
limitations, a pubUr<^tion published bv tbe L S Departrr>?nt of 
Justicp ontitled Topical Bi hi laxrapby— Alternatives to 
Institutionalization (Juvenile)," and additic«ial txliibits supplied 
to tbo Omuttoe were retained in tbe files of tbe Ccmnittee 
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The Chairman. Let me turn to Neil Shorthouse at this particu- 
lar point. He is the executive director of Exodus, Inc. and the Cities 
in Schools Program in Atlanta, GA. I am intrigued by what you 
have to say, as well, Mr. Shorthouse, so we welcome you to the 
committee at this time. 

Mr. Shorthouse. Thank you very much, Mr. ChaiiAuan. We are 
happy to be a part of these hearings, and are certainly appreciative 
of you and your colleagues' interest in these kids. 

My comments today center or the Cities in Schools Program, 
which Al Regnery referred to, and particularly Rich's Academy, 
which is a unique educational program coordinate by Rich's de- 
partment store, the Atlanta public schools, and our local organiza* 
tion in Atlanta, called Exodus, Inc., which is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Cities in Schools Program. 

In 1982, we approached Rich's, which is a division of Federated 
Stores, a national retailing concern operating stores in about 12 
cities in the United States— Bloomingdale's is one of their more 
famous stores, although the chairman of Rich's says his profits are 
better. 

Regardless, we asked them for money. We had just lost our Fed- 
eral funding, and we were desperately m need of nmds. So we went 
to Rich's and asked them for nmds, and rather than make a contri- 
bution as we had r3quested, they offered to locate one of our 
projects inside their downtown store. They had extra space, as do 
many downtown retailing establishments, because of the prolifera- 
tion of suburban malls, so they allowed us to put a school in their 
downtown store. Several reasons were the basis of their decision. 
One was that they had the space. Two, they felt that the Atlanta 
public schools were committed to what Cities in Schools was doing. 
They felt encouraged by the support of a reputable institution— the 
school system. Three, they felt like it made for a good opportunity 
for their own employees to be involved on a volunteer basis, and 
that has happened extensively. Four, they had an in-store security 
system, as do all downtown retailing establishments. They know 
what the security needs are, and by having their own system, they 
felt like they could deal with a high-risk youth population by 
virtue of the existence of their own security system. And then, also. 
Rich's has had a longstcmding commitment to human service in the 
community. They are excellent citizens of the community. 

So we set up the school and have been operating this school for 
the past 3 years. Now, this is one part of several operations that we 
have in Atlanta. 

Let me just say for the record that the Cities in Schools approach 
attempts to bring together at the educational location several re- 
sources from within the community to work with these kinds of 
kids. Those can be people from the boys' clubs, or people from the 
juvenile court, or people from the housing authority, people in- 
volved in employment programs. The issue is that no one institu- 
tion and no one agency can relate to the complicated needs of these 
kids. You have to nave a combined effort. 

All of us here in this room have all kinds of problems, and no 
one person can help us to solve all those problems, so we cannot 
expect one single agency to solve all the problems that youth have 
got. So the bensible thing to do is to try to provide a cooperative 
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relationship with as many providers as possible, and that is exactly 
what Cities in Schools is about, trying to bring together into the 
school environment a variety of resources. It does not make much 
sense for us to approach a 15-year-old child who has multiple prob- 
lems, and, one, ask him to identify those problems, two, ask limi to 
research the community to find out who is in the business to help 
him with those problems, or three, to expect him to go around the 
community to find out how he can set up an appointment and then 
follow through. It just does not make any sense, and yet in Amer- 
ica, that is pretty much the way the human service business is con- 
ducted. We are asking youth who have problems to do things that 
most of us adults have a difficult time doing. 

As somebody once said, you need a Phi), in systems to try to 
figure out how to get help. Well, it should not have to be that way, 
because the schods in most States have compulsory attendance 
laws that require kids to be there up until the age of 16 and could 
allow for the provision of spedal services at the local schools* so 
that these kids can be receiving the kind of help that they need. 

By locating supportive services at the schools agencies are able to 
work together and get help for themselves. It is not fair to ask a 
person who is a medical service worker of some type, a nurse, or 
even a counselor, to try to deal with the problems of employment 
and try to deal with the problems of housing. If, for example, a 
social worker encounters a youth with some form of mental health 
problem or some other problem, the youth is probably goiiu; to 
nave other problems that go with that, and it is frustrating tor a 
service worker to try to have to solve all of those problems, in addi- 
tion to the one that they are particularly skilled in handling. So, 
by teaming; up with other professionals, they create a team ap- 
proach which makes life a lot more ei^oyable and a lot easier, and 
certainly enables the job to get done in a lot more efficient manner 
by having everybody working together. 

Parentneticaily, regarding student violence, I want to say that in 
the 15 years that we have been involved in this business — and we 
have never turned down a referral from the juvenile court, and we 
have had kids involved in our programs that have done eveiythin^ 
from stealing cars to killing people — we have never had an inci- 
dent of a child attacking a teiacher. 

Now, I realize that m your comments earlier, you alluded to 
6,000 assaults per month against teachers. I certainly realize that 
we have not had all of the worst kids in the world to deal with. But 
I think that some responsibility for the violence in the classroom 
problem is related to the creativity and overall success of classroom 
teachers. I do not know what the research has been into this 
matter. But I would hazard a guess that in every school there are 
favorite teachers, and thev are favorite for a couple of reasons. One 
of the reasons they are favored is because they really care about 
the kids; their reputation is known. Second, they are excellent 
teachers, and they go that extra mile. Every teacher in America 
who does that kind a tldng is underpaid. 

Those kinds of teachers, I would guess, are not the ones who are 
being attacked by these youth. There may be some instances of 
that, but I dc not think they would number in the tremendous and 
outrageous proportions that you alluded to earlier. We liave never 
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had that problem. Granted, the size is to our favor. But also in our 
favor IS that we are setting the system up so that it can work. It is 
not fair to ask a classroom teacher to deal with hunger problems, 
to deal with emplojrment problems, to deal with parental problems, 
to deai with housing problems, and that is exactly what we are 
asking many teachers to do. Every day, when youth with seri^ is 
problems walk into school, they bring their problems with them to 
that school and this can create problems in the school. So what we 
need to do is to give our classroom teachers some help, and w am 
do that by arranging for agencies and other persons who deal with 
problem youth to be on hand in the schools with the teachers. This 
18 what Cities m Schools does. 

Let me mention also that this project could not work without the 
strong and outstanding support of the business community. When 
harness people put up the money, put up the time and put up the 
effort, as program managers, we listen to them a little more care- 
tully, so they have a lot more to say about what we do because of 
their mvolvement. I think if business wants to do more, they will 
also find themselves in the position of having more leverage on 
what is done with these kinds of programs. 

The pride of authorship and ownership to some extent gives you 
the right to be able to say and do a lot more. 

to addition to outside support and participation, we have found- 
and I think this was alluded to earlier by Mrs. Clawson— that you 
must have have firm and consistent leadership on the part of your 
staff m order to control discipline. If you are yourself out of control 
as a teacher, vou are going to have a tremendous problem trying to 
control these kids. <« 

You must have excellent teachers. You cannot allow teachers 
Who do not want to be there teaching problem youth and second, 
they must know the subject matter. We have good teachers, and be- 
cause of having good teachers, we get better results. 

But other things remain critical, and one is that the noneduca- 
tional human service agencies, those people who are not part of the 
teaching Mtablishment, have got to say to themselves, "We have a 
responsibility for what goes on in school." If I am operating a boys' 
club, I cannot be happy with some of the statistics that you men- 
tioned earlier today about school violence. Even if I do not have 
problems even though maybe I do not have that in my agency as 
the boys club director, I have got to be concerned about what is 
going on in the schools. I cannot publish my annual reports and 
teel good about what I am doing while the schools are having all 
kinds of problems. We have all got to own the problems ofttiese 
schools, everyone. 

The second thing that has to happen is that the sjhools— have 
got to be open to help. 

In the past, and even in some cabes today principals of schools do 
not want people in their schools looking around and seeing what is 
^fomg on. The reason they do not want people in their schools look- 
ing around and seemg what is going on is because there is a lot of 
chaos and mismanagement going on. And until principjOs are open 
to partnerships in these schools— and fortunately, in Atlanta, we 
have a very creative superintendent of schools, who is open to 
having outside agencies and forces come into his schools, he has 
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been able to deal with the problem in a lot more creative way than 
those superintendents who are trying to say that there are not any 
problems here. Schools have got to be open to allowing other people 
tc help, and that includes the business community being permitted 
to come in, as well as the human services agencies. 

So, it is a combination of agencies taking ownership for the prob- 
lems of youth in the schools as well as in their agencies, and the 
schools being open to have the help that the agencies want to pro- 
vide. 

Picking up in a point made by Al— that there ought to be some 
way to increase business incentives, perhaps there are some tax 
breaks that can be constructed so that businesses will want to get 
more involved. But must get the business community more in- 
volved. 

And finally, I think the way programs are structured, and the 
way Government funding is set up, the concept of cooperative par- 
ticipation is essential if the programs are going tx) work on any 
kind of a widespread basis. 

I have seen many grant proposals, RFP's, over the course of 
being in this business— and by the way, we are 100 percent local- 
funded, and have no Federal money in the Atlanta programs— but 
over the years, many RFP's talk about "What are you doing with 
other agencies? How are other agencies coordinated into your pro- 
gram?" And generally, most people write very lofty statements 
about what all is going on in terms of agency participation. But I 
do not think it amounts to much. There needs to be some teeth in 
those kinds of RFP's that are written, so that agencies will get 
used to working together instead of building parallel systems that 
do not have much integration. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shorthouse follows:] 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY PQR SENATE E2XJCATI0N Ot^WITTEE 
SENATOR QRRIN HAIOl, CHAIRMAN 

DELIVERED BY NEIL SIOQHDUSE 
AnJOTA CITIES IN SCHOOLS PROGRAM 
OCTOBER 1, 1985 

INTOQCXJCTION 

First, let me extend my appreciation to you Senator Hatch and 
to your colleagues for your interest in and comiitnent to the 
needs of young people in this o-jntry who are having diftioU'y in 
ccnpleting their aducaMon and in finding and maintaining 
toynent. 

M-/ ccLi^enta today center on the Cities ir Sch.ools program and 
on r.ch'o Acadenr,-, a unique educational program coordirated by 
Rich-s Department Stores, the Atlanta Public Sct« .s and the 
Atlanta Cities in Schools Program. 

In 1982, Cities in Schools approached Rich-s, a division of 
Federated Stores, Inc., for a contrioution of funds to support the 
Atlanta program. Rather than make the requested contribution, 
R.ch-s offered to locate a project within its a...ito«n store. 
Rich-s decision was based on several factors that it felt made for 
a good fit: 

• The availability of space in tl« downtown store; 

• The caimitnent of tf-- Atlanta Public Schools to the Cities 
in Schools program; 

• The opportunity to use store arployees in the Cities in 
Schools volunteer program; 

• The existence of an in-store security system; and, 

• Rich's lo.>g-standing cannitment to camunity service. 
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SE WVTE TESTIMONY ON RICH'S ACADEMY PRESENTED BY NEIL SHORTHOUSE 
OCTOBER 1, 1995 

PROJECT FOCUS 

Cities in Schools' purpose is u> find ways to maintain youth 
in school and assist them in finding and continuing enployment. 
The Rich*£ Acadenry project enrolls ycxing people that nave been 
unsxjccessful in their regular school eaqperience. The school 
population is coiprised of students who have dropped cut of 
school; who have been referred ^ the juvenile court as a 
condition of their probation; who have been at-risk of dropping 
out of school and/or were behavior problems at their regular 
school and were referred their sdiool principal. Most students 
enter the program on the basis of word of mouth ref e ^rals of 
friends and of parents of other students in the project. 

The design of Rich's Acadeny, like all Cities in Schocis 
projects, centers on bringing together the world of eaucation (via 
the Atlanta Public Schools) and the world of yout*, social services 
at the school site. Tn this way youth receive direct access to 
most of the social s-irvices they need at the school. On page 3 the 
Cities m Schools system of service oeliven — such as that 
enployed at Rich's Academy — is presented, along with the 
traditional service system design. 

The success of Rich's Acadany is made possible from this 
approach because students are treated as whole persons and agency 
staff are able to work more closely with each other and to meet 
their own agency objectives m the process. 
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This first drawing illustrates the traditional structure of youth lervice delivery, 
•n^e resources are uncoordinated. Most uiportant, this structure requires the 
student both to determine what the youth needs and to locate the resources available 
to meet those needs. 

F IGIRE 1 



Present Fragmentation in Service Delivery 



lACK OF COORDI»TIOIJ — 
the client is unable to get 
oxnprehensive needs net in one 
place. 



UCK OF PE3tS0NUJ» — 

the client is co'-ntantly meeting 

new people and is unable to build 

relaticviships. 



l/CK OF XXXXHTABIUTY — 

no one is held responsible for 

failure nor m«rded for success. 



UCK OF WXWLE — 
both client and staff get 
discouraged by lack of results. 

Fiq\ire 2 

Citifes in Schools Service Delivery Design 

This illustration describes the Cities in Schools conc^t — taking the resources of 
the city into the schools. All personnel continue to be err^>loyed by ai^ accountable to 
their respective organizations, but when they go to work, they go to the achcr;' Where 
thuir "custcmers" by law are required to be. There they team with teacher^ and 
integrate the total effort. 




Econonuc 
Assistance 



I Housing 
Assistance 





l£gal 




Services 






4 


Social 




Services 



FHealth 



Recreation t 
Cultural Programs 



OOORDIlftTION — 
IS provided. 



PE3tSONALia4 — 

IS achieve;' nd fostered. 



*OC0UWrA8IUTy — 

IS created with both the workers 

and the studlents. 



Counseling 



MORALE ~ 

is strengthened. 
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SENATE TESTIMONY ON RICH'S ACADEMY PRESENTED BY NEIL SHORTHOUSE 
OCTOBER 1, 1985 

PROJECT IMPACT 

Rich's Academy has been operational tor three yeeurs. EXiring 
that time the following general data has been observed: 

1983 1984 1985 TOTALS 

3 Y2ARS 

Average Daily 

Attendence 85.4 86.9 67.6 86.6% 

Percent ot S joents 

Passing GA Basic N/A 45.0 52.5 48.75% 

Skills Test 
Pull or larttijtB 

Jobs Obtained 33 62 55 150 

Students Earning 

Diplonas 30 25 21 76 

OBSERVAriONS AND RBOOMMfc^iPATIONS 

• High risk ycxith respond positively through the personal 
concern of staff professionals. 

• btrong si^pcrt from Rich's nanagenent has proved essentiad 
to the success of Rich's Acadeiny. 

• Firm and consistant leadership on the part of the staff is 
essential for student discipline and growth. 

• skilled teachers with a camnaitnent to the total needs of 
the students and the educational development is dananded. 

• Non-school youth serving agencies must be willing to 
participate in the educational process m order to ixrprove on 
their service delivery and must structure staff objectives that 
allow for m-schcol activity. 

• Schools must seek cooperative partnerships with rtsources 
ou^^^ the school system to be successful with high risk 

students. 

• Governinent funding of programs relating to high risk youth 
should be granted on the basis of - *igrncy cooperation. 

• The business comiinity should be er :ouraged to participate 
directly in education and enployment programs of high risk 
youth. 
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The Chairman. Well, thank you. I appreciate your testimony. 
Let's now turn to Judge Garff, who I really do consider as one of 
the leading ivenile justice authorities in the country, if not the 
leading juvenile justice authority, one who has worked with these 
problems for more than a quarter century, v/ho literally under- 
stands what is going on. 

We are very happy to have you take the time from what we 
know is an important schedule to be here today. 

Judge Garff. Thank you. Senator. I appreciate the honor of 
being here and being asked to participate in this hearing. 

I would like to just make one statement to put it in perspective. I 
have been a juvenile court jud^e in Salt Lake City for over 26 years 
now, and I think if anyone has a right to be discouraged with 
young people, or disillusioned in them, I do. But I want to state 
publicly for the record that I am not disillusioned in them. I think 
this present generation of young people is prob^ly more produc- 
tive and better adjusted, in many regards, tmm any previous gen- 
eration, rhey have a lot of demands made up^n them, they have a 
lot of problems to resolve and to deal with, and most of them deal 
with them very effectively— with the help of dedicated people like 
the people you see here in your hearing today. 

Utah iA faced with a uni(][ue and considerable challenge in the 
next few years, because unlike most of the States in the countnr, 
we have an expanding child population. For example, in 1983, m 
grades 7 through 12, which is the age group we are prii^ \rily con- 
cerned with in the juvenile court, the enrollment in the pubUc 
schools in the State of Utah was 150,180. This year, it was 1^,857, 
and in 1989, it is expected to be 183,319. So that points out the tre- 
mendous problems and challenges that all youth providers and 
youth«erving agencies are going to have in the next few years. 

Thirty-seven percent of our State's population is under 18; 45 
percent of the homes in Utah have children who are under 18 in 
them; 31 percent of those arrested for offenses that would be 
crimes if they were adults, were committed by juveniles; 24,000 ju- 
venile offenders were referred to the courts in 1983, and about half 
of those were in the district over which I preside. 

So, with the status offenders, the delinquents, possession of alco- 
hol, neglect, and other matters, in 1983, we were dealing with close 
to 44 000 referrals to the juvenile court. 

Of the crimes, the felonies, the misdemeanors, and also if we 
lump in there with them the status offenders, the statistics show 
that 27 percent of those young people weie either in special alter- 
native educational programs or were dropouts from school. 

Another interesting statistic is that 53 percent of these young 
people had parents that were either divorced, separated, or at least 
one was deceased. 

So that says something to the makeup of the family structure. 

The philosophical approach of the juvenile court in Utah in deal- 
ing with the presenting problems has been primarily a commit- 
ment to treatment and rehabilitation, recognizing also that punish- 
ment and court-ordered sanctions can be a part of the treatment 
process, and we use it in that manner. We also have a very real 
responsibility to the community to protect them from those violen; 
offenders who prey upon them. But we also approach ou*- task with 
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the basic concept of individualized justice, that each child has spe- 
cialized needs, that these needs must be met on an individual basis, 
whether it is at home or in the schools or in the commxmity. 

Those needs are present day-in and day-out, and they require sat- 
isfaction on a daUy basis. The rejection, the neglect, the abuse, both 
physical and sexual, that we d^ with, the sense of not belonging 
anywhere, can cause irreparable damage to these young people in a 
very short period of time, unless we mtervene to correct some of 
those problems and meet those needs. 

If children are deprived of the basic entitlements of love, securi- 
ty, stability— and I emphasize stability— and an opportunity to 
grow and obtain knowledge, then they are children who are victim- 
ized by their parents and by society, and as victims, they enter a 
state of limbo. 

I think probably the greatest frustration I have had as a Judge 
c ver the years has been the lack of dispositional alternatives avad- 
able in dealing with these youngstera If we are committed to the 
concept that cnildren should be dealt with on an individual baeds, 
then that iniplies that we have to have alternatives or resources in 
the community to deal with each one of these specialized needs. 

About 7 or 8 years ago the juvenile court judges in the State of 
Utah were concerned cdbout the functioning of our secure institu- 
tion, the Utah State Industrial School We had at one time 350 ju- 
veniJes committed to that institution for secure care. We were con- 
cerned about the lac^ resources in the communi^ the lack of 
remedial education programs. Everywhere we turned, we were 
short of resources. So we asked the Governor to appoint a task 
force to study the problem of inadequate resources, which he did, 
and I was a member of that task force. We studied the problem and 
came up with some recommendations, one of which was to breaii 
off from the welfare department, the division of youth corrections, 
which would have sole responsibility for dealing with youngstem 
after court intervention and to place them in community resources 
and programs and also to supervise the secure facilities. 

We aIi9o committed to the concept of deinstitutionalization. We 
went from a large, secure institution with 360 beds down to, at the 
present time, two decentralized facilities — one in Ogden, and one in 
Salt Lake City— each at 30 beds. We are in the process of building 
another one in Cedar City, a southern Utah community, of 10 beds. 

So at the present time, we have gone from 350 beds down to 60, 
and it will soon be 70 secure beds. What that implies is we could 
not have done that unless we had developed community resources 
to deal with the juveniles out in the community. And as Mr. Reg- 
nerv has pointed out, that is a much more efficient way to deal 
with delinquents, not only from the standpoint of emotional cost, 
but obviously from dollar costs, also. 

In the educational process— and I think that is what we are pri- 
marily concerned with here today— I would like to make this obser- 
vation. I think it is important that we fuse into the educational 
process social concepts, values, standards, community standards, 
and I think with the young people that I am seeing— and Mrs. 
Clawson referred to this— it does not exist. These are young people 
who come to the courts with a family that has disint^^atea or is 
highly disorganized and djrsfunctional; basic concepts, basic stand- 
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ards such as honesty, integrity, respect for authority, respect for 
other people, obedience to the law, are concepts that many of them, 
most of them, do not have; they have not been exposed to them. We 
are talking al)out families that, as indicated in the statistics, where 
53 i)ercent of them come from single-parent families. I am not Bug- 
gesting that just because it is a single-parent familv, that the chil- 
dren will become delinquents, but I am suggesting that it is obvious 
that with two parents, the possibility of parentiiu; more effectively 
is there, and we have to consider that as part of the problem, not 
only in the juvenile courts, but in the educational process. 

The basic standards and concepts that you and I had and our fa- 
thers and mothers had, are missmg in most of these families that J 
am dealing with in the juvenile courts. The sense of meaning and 
human ezisten^a, the feeling of value and worth in others-^does 
not exist witL these kids. Schools can no longer teach the basic 
educational subjects, reading, math and language skills, because 
this other compartment is lacking in these kids' backgrounds. 

I think it is important in an^ remedial education program, that 
valve clarification be a part of it, and that is one of tne tnings that 
we have seen in the Marmalade Frontier Program. Whether vou 
call it "value clarification" or something else, it is where they 
infuse, and I am not talkmg about some of the ''moral" value sys- 
tems that are individualized and conceptualized within famihes 
themselves, generally accepted standards and norms in the commu- 
nity of hon^ly and respect into the educational process. Where 
this does exist m educational resource, it enhances the teaching of 
basic skills of reading, language, math, and they are quickened and 
realized in these young people. 

Eighty percent of me cluldren parading througn my courtroom 
are anywhere from 2 to 4 years' academically retarded, and that 
has to be a significant factor in their antisocial behavior. It is not 
coincidental that the most violent offenders in our juvenile system 
also have the poorest school performance. 

Let me just mention a couple of the efforts, in addition to the 
Marmalade Frontier School, that Utah has made. 

Both Mr. Regnery and Mr. Shorthouse have allude to the im- 
portance of attendance, and the truancy problem. We developed a 
truancy intervention program in the second district juvenile court 
with the Granite school district, which is the largest school district 
in the State of Utah. We did this reluctantly, because it meant that 
we were opening our doors to more status offenders, and the 
OJJDP Office does not like tliat, nor do we, particularly because 
we do have many other very serious problems to deal with. But in 
this program, we designated a referee, who is a judicial hearing of- 
ficer, and referred all of the truancy matters to him. He requires 
the parents, the children and school staff to be present. This can 
only be done after the schools and the parents have made, under 
our law, earnest and persistent efforts to deal with the problem. 

They come to his courtroom, they discuss what the expectations 
are as far as attendance is concerned, what the school's role will 
be, what the parents' role will be, and then he reviews this case 
every 2 weeks to see how they are performing. 

This has been an efTertive program and has decreased truancy 
with these youngP:^.o by 30 percent. 
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School districts have some other alternative programs that they 
have devised, largely through what we call our youth in custody 
program started about 5 years ago. The State of Utah, which I 
thmk IS probably also unique, has appropriated'-this year, $3% mil- 
lion for this program. We also received $156,000 Federal funds. 
This is to continue special educational programs, alternative pro- 
grams for children who are in custody. 

The Federal func's are limited since the child must be in an insti- 
tution for at least 30 days before they cuaUfy for the program uti- 
lizing these funds. But the State funds are more flexible in that 
these ftinds may be used for any child who is in the custody of a 
State agency. That is good, but we think that those funds ought to 
also be available to vouth who are on probation. Probation is super- 
vised by the juvenile court, administered by the juvenile court in 
our State, and we feel that the young people on probation also 
have special educational needs that need to be addre^ed. 

The greatest opportunity for meaningful intervention in the life 
of a child is in his own community, within his own family, and it 
does not make sense to remove a child from his own birth environ- 
ment to more expensive, oulH>f-home placements before he can 
access one of these specialized educational programs. 

Every child, whether he is a delinquent, or a neglected child, or a 
mainstream child in the school system, is entitled to an education 
that addresses his/her individual strengths, deficits and needs. 

Just one conunent on Mr. RegneiVs comment that probation is 
relatively useless. I would like to take issue with that. Our proba- 
tion figures in our district showed thrt we had a TO^percent success 
rate. The recidivism rate was 30 percent on those who completed 
the probation program in our juvenile court district. We thought 
those were pretty impressive figures, and we asked the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency to do a study to verily this. 
They received a grant from Mr. R^ery's office for this purpose. 
For the past 3 years now the NOCD has been studying our pro- 
bation program and the final report is almost completed. They also 
evaluated the community resource programs for chronic, serious 
offenders that Youth Corrections developed as alternative pro- 
grams to secure custody. 

There are 22 different private programs that are funded through 
Youth Corrections. The preliminary indications are that the statis- 
tics will show these programs are far more successful in the reha- 
bilitation and treatment of juveniles than are secure facilities. It 
will also show that if there is intensive probation— and I am talk- 
ing about an intensive program that involves at least weekly con- 
tact with a probation officer who is skilled in counseling the child 
and the parents, and it also involves a special educational program 
that meets special needs— and if there is foUowthrough on this in- 
tense level, then may be successful. If it is not up to that level, if 
it is only cursory supervision, then Mr. Regnery is right, it is use- 
less or inefTective. 

I would like to ji ^y this about Marmalade, in conclusion. The 
school provides a ciuplete learning experience. It fills the void 
that I alluded to earlier regarding values clarification, where the 
lack of standards and value systems with in a family can be devei- 
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oped within the educational system. It provides structure where 
parents have either failed or abdicated that responsibility. 

It also has been a resource to t^e juvenile court, with many of 
our probationers. Just as an example, 8 months ago, I had two ju- 
veniles who were referred to that program. One of them was 
charged with assault with a deadly weapon, and the other with 
aggravated robbery. The assault with a deadly weapon, to illustrate 
the problem, involved a boy who went to a food store, had a dis- 
agreement with the clerk over some foodstamps; he went home, got 
his father, they came back^ and both of them assaulted the clerks, 
several clerks in the store, with large pop bottles. I think that illus- 
trates the point I was making about parents and the lack of stand- 
ards and values or proper example, in the home. 

In any event, both of these youngsters were referred to Marma- 
lade/Frontier. They have been in that program for 8 months. They 
have progressed well ac^emically. There have been no behavior 
problems with them. We have not had them back in court, other' 
than for reviews to see about their progress. And I would suggest 
that probably, if the public school ofifidals knew of their records, 
they would not even accept them into the mainstream schools, and 
even if they had accepted them, I do not think they would have 
been able to succeed in that kind of educational environment, be- 
cause of the deficits in their own home environments and the lack 
of values. 

I believe that it is through the cooperative efforts of the court 
and community resources such as Marmalade/Frontier that it is 
possible to change behavior, to restructure values, and to establish 
individual responsibility to the community. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Judge Garff. 

[The prepared statement of Judge Garff follows:] 
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XSKAKK8 OP JUDGE UONAL W. OARF? 



KEFOU TIB SSHAn FULL OOMOTTBE OM 



LABOt AKD niMMI tUOORCES 



DCLIVEUD OM OCTOm 7. 1989 



My MMd U i«gn«l w. o«r(f . I n tte Aiilniftr«ttv« in th* tMontf 

Dittrtet JumlU Court in SaU Lftlw City. VUb. X lM¥« kvtn • juVMiiU eourt 
judi* for twmty-tix yMn in ttet eoMuntty. Tli«r« trt yrMMitly four ju4too 



••nrof thro« eountUa irltb a fOfuUtion of «pnoxiMUlr f 00 .000 fooflo. 

Xn ordor to yloeo ajr rMorkt in yrofor eentoxt. X would liko tc juot 
briofly tkoteb som doswfrophicf for tHo ttoto of utoh. TImoo oro U—i on 
190S ototittica^ eontaifkod in tho Amwoi l^rt of tlio ut«h lUU JuvoniU 
Court. MeMoo wot of tho juvwiiloi hMdlM by tbo JuvwiiU Geurt «ro in tbo 
•t* irouy eovorino orodoo 7 ttini 12. Z «ouM lite to tiu Urn otAt^ Mbool 
onrollMt fituroo. yoot. praoont. and mioo^. iWi ISO. IK i 19f4i 
159.Sl2t ItOSj 197.0571 IMtt U9.31«. 

37% of tho tUU** fopuUtion ia undor oi|b»^. m of tlio boMO in tho 
Ototo hftvo childron undor oigbtoon. THo ovoroio nunbor of obildron in o 
fMily if 9.l«. 31*. of tbo«« arrMtoC for eriaoo In tbo •t«to v«ro 
juvoniloa. Tboro mo 24.000 eriaUnal offonooa by Juvcniloo. obout balf of 
theaa oecurrtd in tb« tceond oiatriet juvonilo Court orot. tutuo offonaoo. 
poaaaaaion of aleohol. nogloet. end troffie aottora oceount«d for tbo boltneo 
of 49.770 roforrolo or offMOoa to tho Juvonilo Court in 19o9. 

490 youth trtro ehorgod with ooriouo folonioo Ofoinot poraono. wtiieh 
inoludo «MrdVotod oaaouU. foreibio aoxutl obuao, robbory. 91% woro in a 
Ofooiol oltonwtivo oehool prograso or woro drop-euto. S9t eaao froa He**o 
whor« tho poronta wore 41voreod, ooporotod or doeootod. 



inod to tbo loeond Diotriet Juvonilo Court. Tbia Oiatriet 
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Property fftionUt. MCh m bu?t3^*r]r<. tiMft, vshiel* thtft and tov%mn 
•eeount for 84% of mil ftlonlM r«pert*4 to tte court, and aro !» of tho 
toUl roporud erUin*! offOMoo. Thoro wor« S,flS rtMrtr Colooir rtfomlo 
to tho Court, of thofo i«voXvo4 in thoio offonooa, 27% woro ia o otmUI 
olUmotivo oehool Proiraa or wort drof-outo. m of tho ehiUroa mm fm 
foBllloo «hoc^ tho pfronU woro olthor 4Lvereo«, aoporototf, or ioaooood. 

Zo tho othor folony eotogory, puhlLe ordor foloniof , oueh oi dUtrihutLon 
of druio, fUoLnf o polieo offieor, ohttnietLnf juitLeo, thoro tforo 24t 
roforrolf. Of thooo 33% woro in opocUl oltonutivo oohool protrMo or woro 
drop-ouU, and 55% of thm oom fro* hoM «Wr« tho HrMiU M»ro dLvarood, 
aoparatad. or doooaaod. 

Of thoaa eoMittini miidwwanor offaoaaa. 27% vara Ln apaelal altamatlva 
•ehool protrana or ifora drep^ta. 54% aaaa froa faadlLaa imara tha paranU 
vara dlvarea4, laparatodf or daaaaaad. 

Tliara wara 5,«30 itatui offaoaaa rafarrad to tha Court (aeti Lllat^; far 
youth only). Mowavar, Lt oheuld ba notad that in Utah, it ii asaioat tha iaw 
for juvanilaa U poiiaii tohoeeo aivd half of tho oUtua affanaaa tPara for thif 
raaaoa. Thara vara «17 rafarrsla far habitual tcuaMy. Of thaaa rafarrad for 
•tataa offaiwaf, 21% wara in ayaeiol oltanMtiva aahool proiraaa ar nara 
drop-ouii. S2% of tha paranta wara divoread, aaparatad, or daeoaiad. 

in broad itrokai. thii livat you iom parapaetiva aa to tho natura of tho 

problon> 
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X ifOuU lilt* to now U*t Mmtlf •iqpltiii tte ttruetur* of tha Ouwnllt 
Court in utoh «n4 lit phileoophy. It U o court of llnitoO Jurifdlotlon, on 
Um sum lov*! M th« Gourto of jonorol triol Jttrio4ietion. It two mXuoivo, 
orUlnlal jurlodiction ovar etdUron unA«r tiM uo of oithtoMit (1) «lio liovo 
eoMittod offoM«o thot wo-jU U orlaos if tOMdtto^ ^ on Multi (2> «ro 
noslootod ond 4opond«nti O) in tefUnct of Mmost ond Hr«UtMt cfforto on 
tlio port cf poranto ond oohool outhoritloo, nro hobituol tmoatot (4) oro 
teyond tho control of pormto end cro oad«at3ria( thoir own wniforo, or tiovc 
nin dwy fro* hoM. In tbio icttor cotoftonr, tho child auot firot ho roforrod 
to 0 Youth Mrvioos »imwf, who wu»t thon ante Mmoot ood p«roiotont nffortc 
to rMolvc poront-child con^llcto hoforo mforriay tho onoo t« tho Juvonilo 
•curt for hooriai. (s) It oloo boo conourrwit JurUdiotion vitli adult coutU 
for traffic offoncoc.| 

The Court Ic coMittcd U tho concept cf trootwit «nd rolMhilit«tlon, 
but dec rocotnisoc that punichMnt end court iapoccd conctionc arc o 
nceocccrr pert cf the trociaoot proeocf ; thot the public clcc hoc c right U 
be protected frcft dcnteroue juvenilee irtw contiMMlly prey on tho cooaunitp. 
bcoic to the Court's epproceh Ic the concept of individual iced Juetica: 
loobint at each child ceperetoly to detanOiM the undorlyint problcM and what 
cource ic beet euited to correct that problcM. The Declaration of 
Ind e p en dence not withctandinft» children ere bbI created o«ual, and it ic thic 
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vary f«et whieh tivM thM thtir own indlvltfualltyt It !• this iMqutiity 
whleh 4«Mn4« ttut thtir tt^» b« Mt on an Individual. Indt^Midtnt booLa. 
whoth«r thU bo in tho bowi, ot oehool, in o group altuotioQ or on • 
ono-to-vno coUtlonohlp. Wo auot rw ii b ir thai ohiUroa'a nM4o or« prMont 
ovory Uf, doy In ond doy out, «nd r*^ir« ootiafdction 9fi • d«ily b«ii«. 
lojoetlon. no|iMt. obuoo, tho mam of Mi btlMfint wp^f ua oduoo 
Irroporoblo doMto in o ohort period of tiao, unlooo poliiotiv* Moouroo oro 
ii^lonontod. Cblldror. tmo oro doprlvod of tHo bMie ontitioMiito of lovo. 
o*eurltr. otoblllty. «nd on op^rtunity to oad obUln kp^wlodfo, or« 
Mldc«» wtoo oro vletlmliod by tbolr poronto tnd ooeioty. and so vlotiM. 
ontor 0 oUto of "liiriio.'* Aeeording to Uw dictionary, **lii^** io **o piaco or 
oUto of oblivion to which poraona or thUiM fra r<aiagot«4 ^Aum Mdt Mida or 
forsotton." Xn Mdiovol lotln it waa o racioo on tho bardar •f Moil, a ploeo 
for thOM wbo novtr had o ohanoot barrad froa ttaavwi tbrMifh oo fault of thoir 
own. for -nif of our ehiUcan today, liiTjo U aoeuraUiir dM«riptivo. To bo 
in liiM would votn to bo in o oUta of ot^nation «nd ivolULon; o oituation 
whoro nothing la happoning to aaot tho chiid'o baaie aaada or to prapora tha 
child for hlo futuro rolo, and Wharo hlo poychologicol growth and davalopMnt 
ia Airad down, tvory doy o child raaiaina in iiabo io o day ha hao loot 
foravar. and if ha loooo too Many of thaaa dayo. ha mj navar ba abla to aaka 
tbaa up. 

our raaponaibility for prwantlen r^^uirw a ■ajor oo«ait«ant to oao that 
our children navor got into ll»bo; our rMponaibility for traatMnt and 
rahabiliUtion roquiroo a aajor coiwitaiaot to avtract th%» from thia aoraat. 1 

r»»«lM you thnt Umbo pon hr unywher'*. »t horw. ni cchool. «t church, m Mt 
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Inttltution, in fotUr hOMt, or in • Juv«nil« Court. Zt !• tny fl%c% i^ioro 
thoro U no pooUlvo contribution to that cHil4*o trowth and 4ovolopMnt. it 
oloo roUtoo to ony undorlvlH oonaition offoctlnt hU «foll-boln«t inodo^uoto, 
vooellUtlng Toronto, too erowdod cUooroow, undorotsffod Juvonllo CourU, 
unfair lagal raatrietlono , poor OMMMnieation vith Moniniful adulta, vlolanca 
in tha atraata* poor law onforooMnt, ad inflnltoa. 

Ovar tha yaara, ay iraatoot fruatratlon a juyonlla court iudta, haa 
baan tha Ueb of raaouraaa and difpooltlonal altomatlvoa to doax Mith tha 
■any facatod problama of tha ablldran eoMins baforo aa. Too oftc 4 tha ehelea 
waa that of tha loaaar of two ovlla, aOMtlMf fubatltutin« ttaU nailoot for 
paranUl naflaet boeauaa of th» daflelotioUo in, or Ueb of, nltarnatUa 
protraM. k» a raault. wo found la Utah aovorol yoara «iO that our ooo aaeura 
Inotitutioa for Juvanllaa, tho SUU Zaduotrlal foho^', lAlah lAtldoaUllr wm 
a aooduoatlOMl faollltjr, had )50 juvwiilM la it. Haay of thoaa InearAoratod 
wora aUtua offondara. At ono tiaa it had tha rapuUtlon of baln« tha baat 
raaiadlal oduaatlon raaouraa availabU, which waa a aad aooMntarr on our 
achoola. Put booauat oduaatlon waa viawad aa auch a «rltieal eoaiponant to 
auecaaaful adjudtaant. it w«a a vary roal toaputlon to aoaadt aolair for that 
purpoaa. Hany of thoaa vho war* rotalnad in t%a Inatitutlon for loni porloda 
wara bapt thara In order to brini thoot up to tpood aaadaadoallp. But 
obvioualy, tha natativaa to thia typo of plaajMnt far out-«Michad tha 
baiiof ita. Tha altuation waa untonablo, aad tharafora, tha iuvanlla court 
Judroa boaaiw comittad to tho ooacopt of da-lrtatitutioAai.isatlon and brought 
praaiuro t> boar on tha »ovamor and other ceaaunity laadara to foro a taak 
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fore* ip tftvtlop tXumttiv* yre|rM0 to iiieti«ftretteii. As • r««uU mt thlt. 
tM OUitipn P( Youth Cprrpptiofkt vm fPCMtf. m4 ttMM b«fM tlM 4tvPlPfMnt 
pr ecn- tr-¥tff4 fittmatlvp yrPi^M* ^or Mtir^ tUtP. ti wpt « 
coMltMnt tp lippp youth tt ham tnd in th«ir own «o«iunUr» lAleb pfforV h«t 
btpn MtiofMllf rpopinltpp. X Mvp ttUeM tMfPto ft brlpf «Mpriptiofi of 
thPit vtri.out PUtmotivoi witf tholr post, for four infomtlon. (Mlblt I) 
A idiUlpn, It MS 4tttc«inp4 tfl tpll ttio SUtp Xii*»atrUl tebool. Whl«h wis 
loettp4 m • pris^ rttl ptUU tfsvolofVMit trM of ono of our Iftmtr 
eoMwnUiss. oM tfoetntrtlist tM oocuro ftellUloP. ttaue Hndttl«« ywitb U 
roMln U elospr prpximitr tp tbolr Imwp iA ^ inftiUtlPnolUod. two 
tbirty-bPtf InotltV-^ont wpfp ¥utU. pm In OtA«« ani Ofio U taU Ulio City. A 
tMH tpn-W4 fpoili r iP »rpiwiUjr u»*pr ooftfttvptipn Ui Oo4pr Oitjr, p OMli 
eoMmlty in clw soutKpni fvt sf Um YUto. Tluts kiwro hM toM • 7«*istion 
ia popuro Mo tvpm 950 tp 70. Zt 1' Fr«jo«t«4 ttat MOtlwr 10 o. MM 
fooility will iMoM U tlio MOT ftttura foruUtion %rmm ani iollnfuonpy 
iaerooMO. BwMirp pf tbo iiiPr«oPo4 mt- *tf rofourooo. ttoo oojrt Hos 
irootor AlPfOPitiontl floKlbility to Mvmn »«Vin«utl Modi pf yputh and eon 
rpoprvp upp pf tho spcurp fseilitipt fpr tbP ohronip ooribus pffpndpr Mho is 
tcuir s 4««|pr to tno soMmity. niroutt • ftrwt froa tho Off isp of Juvwtilo 
JustiPo ont DoliMuPney »rov^tisn. Mr. fto|iiPry*s osoney. tho Votionol CouAOil 
on CriM S4« OPliMUon^}/ has tooon lavpLM in p stu4]r tho Mst t»p yasrs tp 
pvcluatp tHs pffpe';ivpr.pss of thoao coMur4ty hooo« vtotraaM and alao oC thp 
probotion pro^m sd»ir..itsrod by tho Juvonilo Court. »roAi«lfiory infon^ti^n 
in4ieotos that tho conwinity bassd altsr#kati/a* sra Ut suparior, ss fsr aa 
ehaii%int tha ^tttturtas and bahavior of dolin^uonts. than is tha socura 
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Ifistittition, of eeurft th* tiCMM* i''v»lv«d» uidt teom Urn iMMn Mtt* U 
■ubstsfitltlly iMt. It U inUr««tia$ to noit that in t)w sMurt eut'^<>dy 
InatlUitlonf Mntlontd t^t* th* •duMiional efoyoiiMit !■ ouUUn41n« m ;?tr 
M fsellltiM and ■tudmt-tMetitr rttio. Zn tfiU of tint, tha •ffortimltj 
for trowth ontf 4o¥oioywnt thot rooulio lro« fvolitj oAiootUo la otiMtod 
booouoo of tho rootrlctotf onvl r o Mnn t> Ilttlo or net oFfortunitj for o froo 
lfitorehan«o of idooo with o id4o 9poot%'*ua of «ivoroo jrouth. ooiroroly 
•truetMrod oicporloneoo. both ooolol oad otfucotlOMi, w4 tho look of 
oducotionol optlonf imioh oro o«rulIoblo u Juvmiloi ottondltts oUior **looo 
oodowod** yrosroM In thoir cowunitloi. Zt it rothor rfirtobU tliot Utah hoo 
boon oblo to rMuoo tho ooouro inotltution yofjUtiofi oo oitAlflooatly in 
■pLU of tho rUiat dolln«M«no7 roU, 4uo to Mm Urto ohiU vofiOotloii in tho 
ttoto. That thia popv lotion eontimioa to »rev» vhioh io a yhMonaanoQ not 
found in Oky othor atata, vill tmlj tax our roaolvo for aoro Mi variod 
roaoureoo. Tho foot thot wo havo boon oblo to fcoof tho eonaopt af 
da-inaiUtionoIUation vioMa la a orodlt to tho oOMunitr and ito ooandtawnt 
to youth, and alao to tho pationao and trodoritondini of tho oltiMna In tho 
it^to. Zt io oloo a potnifioont ooManUry on tho dodiootion •t tho 
profoaaional otaff in tha Juvanilo Courta and Youth Corroationo and athar 
afocicioa aarvim troubled youth. 

You will noto that durins «y ranotha Z havo ropootodXy olludod to 
odueotion and tho fa«iXy. wo roootnixa that lhaaa two inatitutiona. tofolhar 
with roIiti<Hia infXuonoo. hava tho prisory rooponaibility for dovolopini 
oooioii lotion ahilla and aecoptabla ottitudoo ond vsImc ayatOM. If any ono 
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of tiMU it 4«fici«it, ttMn tiM r*»ponfibllity b^eoatt only thtt aueh t<^^<' 
00 tho rtMlnint two. tnm tho •Utiotico prtviouoly MAtionW yow irill aoto 
thtt it io obviowo that Um "troaitioMl" foAily io fMt boooAiat non-Miiotwtt 
in ■ l«rt« ti t — n t of our child foyuiotion. The oUbility tftf SMuritr 
eUooieoIIy Moociotod viib tho two-poroAt fnily io, for half tbo juvoniloo 
coaint boforo tho court, no loaf or firoooat, and dooo Miot davolvoa 
primrily upon o oinilo poront. tvon wtion tlim oro two poronto, too ofton 
both «iat work in ordor to Maintain an adoquata atandard of Iivin|. Nora and 
■ora childron oiciat in a auta of liMbo bocauaa of tha iaab of awparviaion and 
no aoaaa of balonsint^ ^ualtiaa tliat ara praaant in tlia traditiaiua faaily, aa 
wa knaw it, but ia no lonfor praaant to tl»a aaaa dofraa in tha MWly avdivinf 
faailiy. fhia ian*t to wj that baaayaa a *;4U baa boib parontt warteiat or 
axiata in a ainfla parant hooM tbat ha or tfHa will baaOM a dalinfMnt, but it 
ia obvieua that tha quality of parantint a ahild raaaivaa will %mmc%iif ba 
anhanoad if tbara ara two paranta praaant ia a atabla baaa aituatian. 

Aa to public aducation, it naada to ba i^rtially avaluatad in thia 
ragard: Ubathar or not thara ara profound and baaie buattn iaauaa that affact 
tha Livaa of individuala* and ultiaatair tha livaa Of aoaiatyi that ara baing 
aarioualy naflaatad, and Mhat, if anr» Of thia ahauld ba tha ratpanaibility of 
public aduaation. U . .J, aahoola« and raligion ara failing to dovalop a 
profound aanaa of aaanini in huaaa axiatonca, and a ganuina capacity for 
Invaating lifa with naanlnii. valua and worth, aa ia io of tan tha caaa with th« 
Juvanilaa that paaa thr^c**^ ^ba Juvanila Court, hew can thia ba changadf If 
ona or two of ^haaa inatLtutiona abdieata thia raaponaibility . ahoulC tha 
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othar fill th* vpi4f Th«r« it • Uni, in4u6tiv» •iuMtion* i^tfe it tfMorlM 
M futint intp th» •Ouettiontl ptMMt tttnicrtft* vtlv«t, •oeisl MfMPfU end 
r«ffontibU bphnvipr Ito tr* ftilinf to futt %tm9% %y«IitiM inU Urn 
•4tteftti«fuil frocMt for • vorioty of rrMont, Hm omm of ■MAing in buMn 
•KiotMM* • fMlini of vaiu* nd Mrth to ottMrt, tiM tMthini of mmi 
voIuM it no lontor prooont to tho 49gt— it ofieo rat. ••iMelo no lonfor 
^^intfucf* funOMontoI volm of tlio •owHinity into tho •hil«. Aloo, th« 
•rontonoouo •o«iolisotion of ohllirm by tbo oltf-foihionod fMiiyt 
ntishborbood, wi4 viUoio hot tfioMfMrttf, M Imvo to of ton MnMftt pf 
Iftvt of 0v4, fmily, «n4 huMity. iut olwuU th* ••heolo b« stMM with 
this rotfonbibilityr Uo «iot r*Mtnii« tiMt m f tr ti aMniaiful tin* vith 
eMI4ron it conctrn«4, tb* oeboolo by ftr $t4^mmf tmw tht t^Mttot input. 
M h«v* Mko4 tho ochoolo to entry ibo burden of 4«onfrntotiMi( m hnvo tkmi 
tbo oeboolo to fnod Qur thiltfrtn bot lunobna mi ovon bot brnnkfMin, tM this 
h«t MM about bncnuot of • anno MiMtinn or rnnitnntiM by tboM 
intfivi«u«Xt ovor inttitutionn of oocioty nlw bnvn bo4 priMry ronponnibility. 
Uo MMt oioo ronlito thnt tbn forantivn protnonno in tlM lift of • ohiU MMt 
toko pioco ot 0 vory torly if tiM induotivo niutotionnl prnonooM tro to 
bo molicnd. Zf othort rofuoo to ooouno tboir rooponiibility, tbon it innvM 
only tbt oftboolo to pick up tbn t*«k ot on nnrir oooutb n|n for it tn btvo nny 
rotti aoonint. Porhtpo thio io an unfoir burdnn to m^uim of ttbetit, nni 
■ony ootnonto of tbo cownity would objnct for • vtritty of mntono, ond jrot, 
00 wo look ot thooo fow inotoncoo «^ro tho odutotionoi institution h«o 
oofuiM4 tbio rooponoibilityi wm find thot tho lonmint procoto itoolf, oo for 
M tho bftoic okillo sro cpncomod, roodint. writ ins, IMfunfo, MthoMtico. 
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9f alto •nhtnetd tnd ^uiek*n*4. Th«r«for«, it it obvious tlUit til of tlMoo 
foetorv. oil of th«i* eoneoptt. oro eloooly inUrwevm ond tt«o odueotioiwl 
yrocoit \»9 to $0 on in til ttir*o of thoto batie inatitutiont. i*Muto it io 
•0 ofton not tokLnf pUco, wo find ovo^ • ttiird of our childron dropyint out 
•chool, Mid ovm of thooo who finollr do iraduato, aaar ara funationally 
Ulitarata and unoaplc^oHU. Can you iMgina tbo fruatratioa, ttM faolins of 
ha...plottnoao, and ultimatoly that of ra|a, bom of fcvatratad ootitl«Mnt that 
■ child aiat faol wtian ho io vnablo to ovon raad a job applieation or fill it 
out booauoo tha oducotional iyitoB haa foilad hiat 

lifhty paroant of thi« ehildir^fi parsdint threufh ay eourtrooa ara raywhara 
fro« two to four yaara aaad««ieolly raUrdaA., That haa v > ba a oLfnifio«%t 
foetor ift thair antioociol bahavior. It ii not eoineid«ntal that tho aoot 
violant offandaro in our Juwnilo %f9tm oUo hava th« poeraat aohaol 
porfoiaanca. Z want to atop ot thii point Mi rMivhaalia that Z M not 
eritieisinf tha aducotional ayatos amluaivaly for thaaa prAblaaa, boeouso 
cortoinly thara ara othor couoaa in aaeioty for aueh af tha anti-ooeioli 
vioxont bahavior wo oro iaoint, but oineo today wo oro looking it tha rolo of 
oducotion Z an placinf iowo i^haaia on thia particulor aa^aet of 
raoponaibillty. Cortninly thara ara aany tauaoa for tha violonco in our 
ochoelo; violaitco that hto ra^irad tha hiring of aocurity gv«rdo: thot hai 
noooooitotod paring "coabot poy" to ooao taschara who oro ot riok frou 
dongorouo juvaniloo in tho achool 

Ivary ono of tno high achool j tho talt Uka oroo havo "Rooourco 

OffUerOi" who. fin. nro pollcu off IcoCf /duputy chrrlffc who irc 4«eUr\ed »c 
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tlM hifh •ehool* to hilp MlnUin order Mil dm* MtLtLvd 
raiatioMhLpt b#tM«n •tudtnti ind !■« mfortdMnt. 

I would liko to count new upon oom of Um tpprotehM that m havt 
utLlioM In tiM tali L«l(o •rod and in ttM luta of tlUh ta •d'^rMa tbMa 
frobiaaa 

loeoiniiLng that It ia iifoaailDia to aduodta • ahild imlMa bo la 
praaant. and ^auir Utah L«v %im Urn Juvanila Court iurladlction af tar tiM 
aehoola and paranta hava aada aamaat Mid poriiatant afforta to lw«p tha child 
In acKsol, tha Court, In eonjtmctioa witli tlid Oronita tahool Oiatrlct, «rtileh 
la tha Urfaat achool dlatriet la Utah, liaviq| m aorallaaat af d7,00P 
aUid^tai davlaad m tnitnay Intarvaatlon p n t r a a a eooparatlva vanlura 
batwadfi Uia aebeel and tha Court. Utah li»a a Mndatonr attandanea lav until 
aifhtaan paara of a|a. At aixtoait it ia poatt^la far tha laard af Idueatloo 
to ralaaaa a child. Tha tcu«My iBtanrantian proirM m» davalapad haaad on 
tha follavir4 contapta: (i) tutlwu*. Uia padathility of onforaaBant, tha 
•andatocT attandanea law via Manin|laaai (2) Conaafuanaaa and ramrda bava 
llttla aiffact unlaaa thay ara elaaaly ralatad in tiaa to tha hahavlor and/or 
iayoaad isadiataly; (9) HahlU ara aora aaaily ahamad if daalt irith aarly 
rathar than aftar thay baao^j ehronlci (4) Moraa«ant ahould ha pUcad In 
tha handa of tha laaax ayata* rathar than tumlnt aehoal paraonnol Into law 
anforeaaant authorltlaa. which only allanaUa atudanta furthar; (S) That 
parantt, for tlia Mat part, ara eonoomad about thair ehildran and 
bahavlor, but aony of thaai laek tha parantlot akllla nacaaaary to da* 
f»ftMtlvi»ly with lh*"ir rhUd'a behavior; (•) Parantf wh. Mvn loft control 
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of tiMir otilJtfron c«n bt •ffwtiv* wtvtn th«y m |iv«n b«ek-iip tnm w 
•Mthorit«tiv« •oure« and Mhwi thoy ar* $ivM an opportunity to loom, dovolop, 
OAd uao booie MnofoMont okiilo, (7) ffon-ottondonco of otudonto ineroooo* if 
net oddrooood and youth f:jid thoaoolvoo furthor ond furtbor Miind in tlioir 
otudioo, lAioh dovolopo 0 foolifit of tooifii •vonmolaod, lAioli iMr«oooo tho 
ovoidoneo p h o n o— n og ond oddo to tho chronic noturo af tho tmonoft (•) Onco 
t money io chronic, childron tond to uoo thoir nowly found fporo ti«o bocoiiinf 
aoro dolinqMont, abuoint druso soro froquontly, bocoaint ooNuoIly ootivo, ond 
boooao o droi'i on oocioty rothor thon bolnt o conotructivo influonco. tiapiy 
ototod, eneo tho ochoolo hovo dotormiood thot thoy oon no loii«or bo offoct *o 
in Mintoininf ottondoneo, ond hovo aodo oovnoot ond poroiotant offorto, o 
roforrol it Mdo to tho Mvoniio Oourt and thf aattor U bromht Moro tho 
lof aroo of tho Court on a potition ollofint habitual tnianof. tho Boforoo 
uooo finoo, work Kouto, lihioh aro epMonly adainiatorod through tho oohoolo ky 
OfoiftAiag opociol hOfMHorfc, aaka-up tiJM, or phyoloai lahort probation, ond o 
ainiaol uoo of opooiol rooidontiol proftraao, ouoh ao dotantiotii to try to dool 
with tho problo*. Tho oUidont md thoir poronto oro rofuirod to oppoar 
bi-woafciy boforo tho loforoo to roport on ottoodanoa and othar eonditiono 
proviouoljr vtdorod> Tho Oranita tohool oiotriet oioo provldaa o Truancy 
■chool. Which in oooonco fortoo poronto to involvo thaaaaivaa in poront 
troioint* Xt io hold houro o nitht for throo wooko and taoohoo tho 
poronto and ohiHron how to offoctivoly uto rowardo and oonaafuoncoo to chonto 
bohavior, how to let rtaoonabla Soolo, how to uoo rowardo fnd eonooquoroi tc 
ochiovo thooo loaUi ond how to nosotioto tofotbor oo that conflict la oai«d 
in tho noao. In othor vordf . booic parent ina okiilo oro tautht ot th« 
school. Th^ iiurc»»«fj of thle proaror. sit. *• Ite inraption in 191?. t». "iwitiUrt 
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in Miibit t atUchsd h*nU. In tuMwry, for •etiMl ]rMr If $4-1$ only 4/10 
of it of tho otudtntt Ln Cronito lehool oiotrict tforo roforrod to ttM Court. 
te-«iti 279. Vruoney OMonf tho hobituol tcuonU that wort r«forro4 U tho 
Juvonilo Co» rt 4ocro«tod by lom. Thio ooyo nothlnc chovt tho iafoct tho 
yrofroB ho4 en othor otutfoato woro owtro of it ono umnM thoir 
ottondonco in ordtr to ovoid court intonrontion. tho Ormit* Sohool biotrict 
dovolopod othor •Ittmotivtt ond intorvontion tochnituM/otroto|ioo Mhieh oro 
doocriood in dottll in inhibit 5 «tt«ohod horoto. tut tho Moulto if oil of 
thoir offorto in thoto proiroao oinco thoy wort odoftotft in yort, eoHBonoinc 
oovoo yooro ago, thovt thot tho dro p o u t roto hoa iroy f od fra 4.2 for 
thouMAd ftudCAto (527 otudonto) ia If77-7I, to l.fl fc thoiMwM (944 
otii«oBto> ill iU4-t5. Tho Court hM bM rolyttant U hMM too Uwtifod in 
tnioney y r o tr tao bocou»» of tho iiroot llmm doamdf Utt it pUcoo upon oUff , 
Md with tho iaorooot in doliafuoncy ond notlMt roforrolo, tntMlai o 
oubotootiol inoroooo in oomiol and phyaiool tfhuao of child, it baa boon 
diffiittlt to ttoat tho rowata of tho oehool 4ioUiata. In addition to tho 
OraniU aahool Diotrict thoro oro fiva othor athool diatricto vithin tha 
Saoond Diotriet Juvonilo court boundoriao. Jordan School Diatrict t;to 45,000 
otudonto { lolt uko City Ichool Diotrict - 29,000; Murroy School Oiotrict - 
5,000i and tho othor two diottricto cro in ntrol oroat Mho hovo onallor 
onrollaanU. Tho four lorfoot diatrict 411 utilisa tho Truancy Zotorvontion 
Pratraa. 

for tho poot two yooTO tho atato of Utah hot apyroprittod oovorol aiUion 
dolloro aach yoor to oducoto youth in ouotody. Thio current fiscal yocr tho 

affrofrlatloT^ w«b for 1 3, 7.000. thU wm ouinentcd by tl^i.OOO fedcrcL 
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MM/ froa tht Dtpartumt of Macationn. This aona/ la 4iitriWt#d to oebool 
dlitrictOi itita •lanelM ontf to yrLvoto provitforo Mho tai fuolifr vLth 

yrotroa* 4oai|fio4 to «Mt tho indivi4uil o*iMti«Ml of ohiUroi tiho oro 

in cMOto^X' Podoral ro|uI«tiono roquiro tliot tbo XMitli mot ¥o ia ouoto^y, in 
•n inotitution, for at 'joot tUrt/ Uf m4 aiot W SMt in aoo4. TtM tUU 
opfroyriatioiw ia n>ro floxibla and onlr rofuiroo that youth ^ in tho uiatody 
of a lUU osMor. ftotairida ttero aro «rFroxiMUir 400 youth in tha cuatody 
of YoMtli CerroctioM, aii4 about I.tOO in tho auotodr of tho Oiviaian of Pasily 
•onriooo. About ona half of thooa 8,000 youth oro iavolvod la Youth in 
Cuatody ^ootiooa profm, ond thooa yrotriM vary alfnifiMRtiy, rof lootint 
tha Lndividualisod approoth. A eoordioatiaf oauMil wao eraatoi by oiatuU^ 
irlth tha rooponalbility to flaa, ooordiaaU aai dovalop tuidallaao for tha 
•dueatiOB of youth in cuototfy. xt iaoiiidaa rofroooatation fnia Juvonilo 
court. Youth Oorrootiona. Dino^oi' of rsily Borviooo, Dotoatioo, cowaity 
baoad oltamativo profra for daliit.JanU, ttato Board of Muaation and loeol 
ochool diotrioU. (foo Inhibit 4) Tho juvaniU Court nouid iiho U ooo thio 
protraa oNpandod to includo childron Mm ara an frobation, vho aro, in o 
oonao, ia euotody ond nood to havo oeeoao to tho opoeiailsod oduoational 
protraaa and oltomotiva aehooio that havo boon dovoiopod for opooif ic 
childron. Thuo for wo hava baon unouecoooful. hut noiforthalaao, aany of tho 
ehildran that ara aainUiaod U thair om hoaoo throuoh probation auporvioion 
otill havo oovora oduoational. dof ieito and nood to havo aooaao to thaoo 



59-2-U.S, Utah Codo Anaetatad, 1053. aa oamidad. 
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•ittint. TIM ffMiMt opfortunitr tT mmXn^tui InUrvwiiiMi in ih« lift of 
• ehlM if in %hm co — lU y tf HU Mm fMiljr, m4 it 4«MA*i Mtw mm* to 
r«Mvo • ohiia fra hii fim birth wivi nn i n t u • wnv M9«ntivo tut-of-hoM 

FlicMnt juft in ordor U uto •4v«iito|o of m •4iiMtitMl commmo Mlf 
•viilfbio to • •hii4 who ii ylooo« ovt of kU own Imm. tv^ ohlU U 
tntitlo4 to Ml •tfucftion thot oMrooioo iiKiviAwl lofioiU or MO«i. 

•oeofnUiat tht n—6 for iMividuoiUod loomii«, tho yroooat 
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ratponiibillty for their boht;ior: (3) llocroition fctivitloi oiMd ft 
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•11 iurr wtir. mck •tu4Mt «t«iiM4 m •4v*Mtt; <5) VftiuM •uririmim, 

iMlu41a$ UtrQj«etion of toeUtlM MyMUtioat; (•) TMthiiit m4 <«v«Uvin| 

to oUmt tiorit, th* ftwUm • 99mi%%* >— rutin muflwu. Xi 
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oouXi bava ovan aeetptod tbM. anl it it hitbiy yrebablo thot in tba 
trail tioMi aphooi •r%tint tbay tfouXi hovt (oilai. UUior than coMont 
furtbor on tbo HorMUio Hi»b tebool oni rrantUr Toon Xnoiituto. X viU 
raeervo ;bot for ^lyt"- Clowon. the Olrictor. (l oloo hopptn to bt a -ntmbBr 
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or Um lotrtf of Dlrteton of ZMlvidMllM UMiiin«, Um ■^■orlii( 
eorpprtiiei. of IUnuUd»/rr«nii«r. At • foetnoU to tlii*. X «duI« lite to 
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teor4o of • vtrioty of asoMloo m4 rooour«o« in Um ■■— inlty.) ItomMo/ 
rroniUr wortw bocouoo it is • oetieol that faoiliUtoo UUcyaroMal 
rolttioaohipo botiroon porMt m4 ehil4, it taaahoa HTHltiai tot)miTM«. tiao 
•faeUliaad progrM U aoot Um individual laacaisid aaada of iU otuteaU tad 
io Invoivad vitb 9tbor soatact afocieiai la Urn aoaatmity daallat vita tbat 
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Mavior hy taaahin« ttoM u vaM|nlaa tha ffj/^lm and halfa iXm to tolva 
thair dUrurtiva bohavitr fatfeara. It af itdsiaaa Urn day traatMAt ayfraaah 
U tha ohroaio. ttriouo efftiidar. «hifh la ayah wra oaat affaativa aad aioh 
aora hahavior-affoctivo for tha ohlld. X flndy halUw that • ahlld'o 
intalla«tual potontiol will h« coolUW to tha aatant that hU aaviroMnt 
offara hla tha oyporUmity U laara and ta tha aiitMtt that hit oMtioaal ond 
•oeitl tharaottrUtict yarait tha •eviioiUon of aaw oonaaytf and ohilU. 
Thit tyya of onviroMMnt mot bo ovoiUhlo u tho ••riaua.ohraaii offoador if 
thora io to te • chont* froa • at|0tivo, doyaodaat. anti-ooeiol yoraonolity to 
ono that la a poaitiva and a aonttcvatlva addition ^ oooiaty; ena aho haa 
atartod to raalita :aa or har fMll potantial. 

*'Uv fumiahsf tha SMldallnaa for aoclally accaytabla conduct and 
iHltiaiiai tha Mta of forca to antura it. Xf utopLan eondltiont 
rrpvolled--if nil cltiaons iharod a <loop conmltmant to the i^c ict of moral 
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vtlMM. if tU Mrcntt UitUM thttt v«iuM.in jtlMir iliil4rtii md iHft 
Mtcto ovtr thM until tduliboo^* if ftll Iiv«4 in tUblt Mtf fritodlr 
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The Chairman. Mr. Regnery, some States have passed statutes 
for funding for alternative schools. Now, it is my understanding 
that in some of these States, these schools have become a hotbed 
for all kinds of trouble— violence, rape, even sex abuse, kids shak- 
ir? down other kids. 

Can you tell us anything about how prevalent this type of thing 
is in the alternative schools? 

Mr. Regnery. I cannot give you any statistics. Sen tor. I do 
know that there are all sorts of alternative schools, and simply be- 
cause something calls itself an alternative school does not necessar- 
ilv mean that it is going to be beneficial. 

Incidentally, I did have my staff prepare a bibliography of stud- 
ies, evaluations and descriptions and literature on the whole alter- 
native educational and institutional program, which I would be 
happy to provide to the committee. I think it will give you some 
idea of what the scope of all of thio is. 

The Chairman. Let us make that available. Thank you. 

Mr. Regnery. I can get those statistics, I suppose, if they exist, 
foryou if you like. 

The Chairman. OK. Do you have an information and dissem. na- 
tion system for telling school systems and others who are interest- 
ed about what works and what does not work in developing pro- 
grams for troubled youtu? 

Mr. Regnery. Yes, we have several. One of them, we funded last 
year at Pepperdine University called the National School Safety 
Center, which has made contact with some 80,000 people across the 
country involved in schools and education and so on. Tliey regular- 
ly distribute information and literature to that mailing list of, I 
guess, all schools in the country, virtually, or all school districts, 
school boards, and so on, exchanging information on successful pro 
grams, helping ^hem with problems, and so on. I guess that would 
be the primary one that we have. 

The Chairman. OK. Another thing which impressed me about 
vour te*itimon^ today was your comments about the first link being 
the family, because the family may be already part of the child 
abuse p^-ocess, and it may be part of the problem. So you have es- 
tablished a program whica you call CASA. 

r»Ir. Regnery. Yes. 

The Chaihman. Explain that to us, and let us know a little bit 
more about it. 

Mr. Regnery. We did not actually establish it. That is a project 
which has been going on for some time in the country. We recently 
provided a substantial amount of money, though, to expand the 
process. 

CASA stands for the Court Appointed Special Advocates Pro- 
gram. In essence, what the program does is establiph within a juve- 
nile court a mechanism to recruit volunteers to represent the inter- 
ests of abused and neglected children in court. 

There are thousands and thousands of those cases in every city 
across the country, as I am sure Judge Garff will testify to. In most 
cap the ca^e in terms of the relative importance to people across 
the system are the least important. That is, the abusea and ne- 
glected child is in many ways the last person to whom somebody is 
going to turn to give help.' And in many cases where the CASA 
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Program does not exist, either a lawyer who probably does not 
want the case is appointed as a guardian ad litem, or in other 
cases, a public servant is given a list of 100 or 150 cases a oionth or 
whatever, to represent these interests. 

By the use of volunteers, we have found that we can provide 
services to those children :\ a rate that far exceeds anything else 
that goes on generally. Ana really, what they do, a volunteer will 
be appointed to represent one of these children— and generally, 
they have not more than one or two cases that they work on at a 
time— they go into court with the child at the first hearing and are 
appointed as a lay representative, if you will. And then they take 
the time to find out first of all, why is that child in court, what are 
the true facts, what are the options for the child, does the family 
u^ed counseling, for example, to place the child back into the 
famih', is it beyond help, should the child be placed for adoption, 
should the child be placed i foster care, whatever it is. They then 
come back into the court and advise the judge in a period of 2 or 3 
weeks, with enough information so the judge can make an intelli- 
gent decision on what should happen jo that child. 

In the State of Missouri, which is perhaps the State when the 
project has been going the longest an^ iff the best developed, we 
have found that as a result of that i^.^gram, there is a precipitous 
drop in the number of children gomg ino. foster care and a vast 
increase in the number of children being placed for adoption and 
being returned to their natural families. 

It is a marvelous progi "un that uses the resources of volunteers 
in thtj private sector to a considerable degree, with j eally a rather 
insubstantial amount of public money. 

The Chairm .n. As you know, I have been very concerned about 
missing ciiildren through the years and liave worked very closely 
with Senator Hawkins and others to c» me up with niissing chil- 
dren's legislation. But I was impressed with your comment in your 
stateinent that we spend more money in this country* trying to find 
missing ai "mobiles than we d*^* missing children. And as a result, 
we have set up a National Center for Missing .^nd Exploited Chil- 

Ho^A is that working, where is it located, and what can you loJl 
us about that center? 

Mr. Regnery. It ip situated here in Washington, Senator. We 
provided an initial grant of $4 million to the center for a period of 
2 years. It wc opened, I believe, in June 1984, so it has been going 
for about year and 5 mo.^tiis. it is receiving about 1,000 telephone 
calls a day at the present time, from missing children themselves, 
from parents, from people across the range of services that try to 
help find missing children, from law enforcement, private sector, a 
variety of •)ther people, for help. 

It is fiel .ing those calls, I think, well. For the most part, what it 
does is operate as a place where information is exchpj^ged. If neces- 
sary, tue center has the ability to refer the calls directly to the 
FBI; they have a t rminal for ^^'^ '^^ational Crime Information 
Center right there at the center, and those calls are placed directly 
into iv In ot'^ ^r cases, they refer tht.A directly to a local law en- 
forcement agency, if that is necessary, or whatever else. 
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They have assisted in the recovery of some 2,000 children since 
the center was opened 16 mor/hs ago. They have provided a fl^eat 
deal of information across the country, and they have trained thou- 
sands of law enforcement officers in how to deal with these cases, 
and so on. 

It is still a difficult problem. There are still a great many things 
we are learning about it. As you know, there is continuing interest 
on the part of the media as to the number of missing children that 
are actually out there. I returned yesterday from a 3-day meeting 
of the Attorney General's Advisory Board on Missing CJhildren, amd 
we discussed thf, issue oi numbers at len^h to try to come to grips 
with it. We also discussed the relationship between runaways and 
missing children, \7hich is one of considerable importance and con- 
sequence. 

Generallv I think we are learning a great deal about the issue, 
but we still have a great deal to do. 
The Chairman. OK. 

Mr. Shorthouse, I noticed in your interesting statement that you 
mentioned that Rich's Department Store donates its space. But 
where does the money come from to operate your program? 

Mr. Shorthouse. The money to operate the Atlanta program. 
Senator, is all froir local sources. Let me just say that Rich's w not 
the only one of these kind^ of projects that we operate; we operate 
a total of fouv projects. And che private sector commitment to those 
projects is .^355,000. The county of Fulton contributes $25,000; the 
city of Atlafita contributes $60,000. On top 0: that is th 3 cost of tlie 
instructional component, which is provided by the Atlania Board of 
L^ucation. 

Altogether in Atlanta last year, we spent $820,000, of which the 
private sector contribut3d nearly half of that. There are no Federal 
fu»>ds. 

The Chairman. Nov, one of the features you mentioned about 
your program is the mentor system. How does that work? 

Mr. Shot "lor The volunteer prcwram is a key feature to this 
whole thing, because Rich's has provided for every one of their em- 
ploy^^es who would like to donate time to work with one of its stu- 
dents, 2 hours on the clock; in other words, with the s^upervisor's 
approval, an employee from the store can enter into the academy 
and work with a student and be paid for that by the store as 
though he was actually working on his oi her job. That is an im- 
portant component in the program for two reasons. One it helps 
he kid get some needed assistance; it helps the kid feel like he or 
she is important enough to have a volunteer, to have somebody 
reach out to him and spend some cime with him. They do every- 
thing from take the kid to lunch to sit down and discuss math 
p-oux3ms or normal tutor ng things, or they will take the student 
back to the adult w^rk station and explain whet they do and 
maybe even get him to do some things on a once-a-m ch basis, or 
something like chat. 

The pomt is it is an irterest of the employee working with the 
child and be^nnninK to get that child to look at the world of work, 
look at a responsible adult and what this person does for a living, 
and how that person manages his or her life, and it serves as a 
positive role model. Many of our kids, as we say, have a lot of "fail- 
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ure partners" in their lives, and we need to put some "success pert- 
ners in their lives, and this is one of the people who can provide 
that role. 
The Chairman. ThanL you. 

Judge Garff, as you have listened to the co:.iments of the others 
on this panel, I am sure it has called up a lot of memories that you 
have about troubled youth that have appeared before you over the 
years. If ycu had to single out one, two or three reasons for the dis- 
affection or the alienation of youth in our society today— with their 
home, wit^ their school, with society in genersJ— what would you 
say they are as a result of your personal experience of 26 years as 
a juvenile judge? 

Judge Garff. Well, if you are talking about alienating factors in 
our commimity, I think there are several, but just off the top of my 
head, one of the most imposing factors is television and mass 
media. I think that many times it imposes upon youngsters an un- 
realistic view of life; it imposes unrealistic expectations upon chem, 
and contributes to a lot of frustrated entitlements on their part. 
This kind of frustrated entitlement can ^ <^d to a great deal of anti- 
social behavior. I am not laying it all on «.ae shoulders of media or 
t3levision but I think TV is a major factor in our children's lives. 

Obviously, one of the greatest common denominators for the chil- 
dren that 1 see are parents, or lack of, and I think the disintegra- 
tion or the breaki n of the home has to be a significant factor that 
alienates these children from auth f and from the community 
and also obstructs the development \A positive standards that I 
talked about previously. 

And of course, yoa are also looking at education, the home, and 
religion as the training grounds for young people. And if any of one 
of these fails or breaks down in its area Oi responsibility, then the 
other two have to pick up pnd fill the void. 1 think we have to 
strengthen those facets of our community, especially the family. 
And I think in all of the programs that you have heard about here, 
the programs that we talk about as alternative programs, do that; 
if they are successful, they do that. 

The Chairman. I have been told that in America, we spend more 
money on gasoline for pleasure driving, cosmetics, and alcohol than 
we do on education. And it does seem to me to get down to a 
matter of priorities. 

Do you nave any ideas on how v/e can educate the public to be 
willing to make a greater investment in programs that will prevent 
youth dissatisfaction ^d the alienation that presently exist in our 
society? 

Judge Garff. Well, I think we have been most successful when 
we have been able to access the people who have the power, who 
control the pursestrings. Thank you for this opportunity here 
today, to access part of the power structure. 

I mentioned tne Youth in Custody Program, where the legisla- 
ture, I think, did a great thing when they appropriated over $3 mil- 
lion this year for this purpose. And whin we can get to them and 
t/ell them our story and give them examples and show what pro- 
grams work, then we can be persuasive. 

The general public, certainly, need to be informed. But it is the 
people in the positions of authority who can help us implement 
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these programs. And that is why it is important that we access 
these people through hearings such as this and also on the local 
level. 

The Chairman. I have heard it said that there are really no 
standards for the judiciary to really follow in dealing with troublee' 
youth in our society, especially standards that would fall neatlv 
within the parameters of some statute, albeit Federal, State, or 
local statute. 

If tliis is true, is there some way that we should develop a brof - 
er legal code that would develop ways of dealing with alienati.J 
youth, or do you think that judges should be given wider latitude 
in dealing with these problems of troubled youth in our society? 

Judge Garff. I have been oppose ' to determinant sentencing, es- 
pecially for juveniles, because of the very commitment I have, as I 
stated earlier, to the concept of mdividualized justice. 

I think when you approach correcting a chad's behavior on the 
basis of a particular act, it does not noiake any sense because the 
act is only a symptom of some other greater or underlying prob- 
lem. It is *:his problem that has to be addressed, not the symptom. 
And so if ] am gr'ng to impose a sentence or make a disposition on 
a youngst3r, I want to have cs much information as I can to help 
me do that. We have a mental health unit attached to cur juvenile 
c< rt, and we rely heavily on that. I receive a social study from our 
p* oation staff, and reports from school officials. Oftentimes, we 
will have a screening committee who will evaluate the case and 
make recommendations, a screening committee compoised of Youih 
Corrections, Division of Family Services, and Probation, and they 
will make suggestions to the court for ultimate disposition. 

So I think when you talk about legislating a specific standard, 
and especially when you talk about a specific sentence for a specif- 
ic act, for juveniles, it does not make any sense, and I question that 
it makes an awful lot of sense for adults, either. 

The Chairman. In your testu. ^ny, you have indicated that the 
court can be a catalyst in bringing the young people, the home, the 
school, and private activities together with, say, an institution like 
Marmalade School Now, how really does a court like yours accom- 
plish this, with the heavy dockets and the large backlogs that gen- 
erally exist in your court? 

Judge Gaaff. Well, the juvenile court in Utah— and I think it is 
important that at least my concept of how a juvenile court judge 
should function is that be shoula be one of the catalysts in the 
community to do this, that he or she probably has a better under- 
standing of what the needs are in the community for the kids that 
we are serving than most othe'- ;:.i;ple, and unless we get in op a 
grassroots level and help provide for tho8*3 services, they are not 
going to happen. Judges are part of the power structure, and unless 
they are actively involved, many of these programs will not come 
into being. 

Unless the judges are convii. :ed that they should use community 
refources— and that usually requires involvement— they will not 
utJize them. So we have always had the attitude of judicial in- 
volvement. We have four juvenile court judges in Salt Lake City at 
the present time, and every one of us is involved on community 
boards, or on study committees, oftentimes as chairmi^n of those. 
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searching lOr and developing community resources for the youth 
that we serve. And I think that has tc happen. You have to be an 
activist for ti^e sake of youth; you cannot just sit theve on your 
Bench all day long and issue edicts and orders. 

Tlie Chairman. Well, I really appreciate th*;t testimony. 

I really respect all four of you for the leadership " ou have pro- 
vided in this area. I think this hearing will be widely dii^minat- 
ed— at least, I hope so — so that people can get some of the ideas 
that have come from this hearing. I have really appreciated the 
testimony that ail four of you have brought to the committee 
today. 

I am going to keep the record open in case you would like to 
submit additional testimony or additional information to us. And of 
course, Mr. Regne^j^. we are really happy to work with you not 
only on this comniittee, but on the Judiciary Committee as well, 
where we work pretty hard on some of these subjects. 

So J. just want to thank ail of you for appearing, and with that, 
we will recess until further notice. 

[Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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